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On almost all the essential issues which have been posed by the 
unprecedented expansion of the English system of higher 
education in the 1960s, the colleges of education provide the 
test cases. How far can buildings be overcrowded, and the 
traditional pattern of the academic year be destroyed by Box 
and Cox arrangements, without bringing about a serious 
decline in the quality of the education provided? How far 
must any institution of higher education be self-governing if 
it is to achieve its central purposes? How viable is the idea of 
two parallel systems of higher education, one autonomous, the 
other controlled by the State and supposedly more responsive 
to social needs? All these questions, and many others also, are 
presented in their most acute form in the institutions in which 
the school teachers of the future are being prepared for their 
task, the vital importance of which is being ever more widely 
recognised. 

Behind these apparently administrative decisions, however, 
lies the more fundamental question of what kind of education 
should be provided in institutions of higher education. How 
should traditional syllabuses be adapted to a rapidly changing 
world? How far is the inherited English system of specialist 
honours degrees appropriate for the new population of 
students crowding into our universities, our colleges of 
technology, and our colleges of education? What other patterns 
of curriculum are needed for the new student population? 
Universities and colleges up and down the country are 
experimenting in this field. But they have concerned them- 
selves less intensively with the methods of teaching and 
assessing their students, and here without doubt are problems 
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which take on especial importance when we consider the мегу 
much greater percentage of the age group that may, in a 
technological society, be requiring full-time higher education. 
We have to ask such questions as, how far is the customary 
practice of lectures, seminars, and tutorials appropriate for 
the new student population? How far can the new educational 
technologies go in replacing or supplementing the customary 
methods? How far is it desirable or practicable to establish 
some ‘real personal relations between the staff and students? 
Are the customary forms of written examinations adequate 
to the needs of the future? What relationship is envisaged 
between theoretical academic work and first-hand experience 
in the field? Should formal courses include a study of the 
essential values of a civilised society? On these questions too 
the colleges of education have provided test cases, if only 
because in the past five or six years they have been faced with 
creating new types of professional course: a three-year course 
for a Teacher's Certificate and a four-year course for a new 
degree, the Bachelor of Education. 

This book is in the main a series of contributions to the 
discussion of these wider and deeper problems. Perhaps they 
present themselves in a particularly acute form to the Head 
of a large voluntary College, which, in part for historical 
reasons and in part because of its geographical situation, has 
always had links with the University very much closer than is 
the case almost anywhere else in England. From his seat on the 
University Senate, Mr Collier can observe at first hand both 
the strengths and the weaknesses of the academic mind at work, 
and with his colleagues in the other Durham Colleges can 
intervene decisively in its deliberations. Both the University 
and, I think he would agree, the colleges of education can 
profit enormously from the association. 

As Chairman of the Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education in 1964-65, a 
evolution of the Colleges, he took a leading part in the national 
discussion of the many academic and constitutional questions 
which had to be settled. Some of his views, which to English 
ears sound controversial, were formed in the light of his 


critical year in the 
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American experience, which is described in some detail in this 
book. Much more than most of his colleagues, whether in the 
universities or in the colleges of education, he is determined 
to seize the opportunity which is being offered to teachers by 
the new technological devices, from closed circuit television 
to the techniques of programmed learning, which can rapidly 
become more widely available if they are demanded insistently 
enough. On many of these questions he has something to say 
which will be of value to teachers in universities and cólleges 
of technology as well as in colleges of education. 

Gerald Collier would not wish me in this foreword to suggest 
that I agree with all he has written, but perhaps he will not 
mind if I say that, in my view, the issues raised by this book 
are all important, and most of them are not at present 
receiving anything like the discussion in educational circles 
which they deserve. I am delighted that in an intensely busy 
life, he has found time to make so lively and stimulating a 


contribution to that discussion. 
D. G. CHRISTOPHERSON 
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Preface 


The ‘new dimensions’ mentioned in the title of this book are 
two. The first is the immensely greater scale on which full-time 
higher education is likely to be conducted within the next 
generation, amounting to perhaps one in three, or even one in 
two, of the age group by the end of the century, as compared 
with one in twelve in 1962;—in the U.S.A. rising to two in 
three, or in some areas even more, as compared with one in 
three in 1962. The second ‘new dimension’ is that opened up 
by educational technology, with the sharper awareness it is 
forcing on us of what higher education is and what it might be. 

The first compels us to come to terms with the fact that the 
traditional specialist honours degrees of English universities 
are an appropriate study for only a small fraction of the new 
student population, and that the prevailing assumptions about 
the lecturer's instruction. and the students' assimilation of 
material are quite unsuited to the needs of a modern society. 
Much experiment has been carried out on new courses, both 
in the new universities and elsewhere; but little has been done 
on the material and methods suited to this new population. 
Even less has been systematically evaluated. There is an 
urgent need here. 

The second theme points not only to the opportunities 
opened up by the new audio-visual instruments but to a more 
searching investigation into the functions of the teacher: to 
define the nature of the work that he alone can do. The 
arrival of nationwide television has probably transformed the 
standards by which young people judge officially presented 
views and arguments, and the development of programmed 
learning prompts us to consider more carefully how the teacher 
should conduct his face-to-face meetings with his students. 
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The book makes no claim to cover these topics ошо 
it is based on a number of papers and articles which have ее 

i in vari laces since 1959 and were designed for 
printed in various p ) b fairly 
various purposes. They deal with some questions € 
thoroughly and leave others—mathematics, language, sem к 
methods—untouched. Several have been rewritten to а ee A 
or lesser extent to give some unity to the book. The n 
chapter is the longest and presents an overall view; the ie ie 
take йр and develop a number of the topics raised in chap : E 

The book is aimed at anyone who teaches the new stu e 
population I have mentioned. My own experience in ШШ 
education has been to a large extent in colleges of education; 
but my work over the last eight years at Bede сы 
constituent college of Durham University with a considera е 
proportion of undergraduates and graduates and ee. 
by its Principal on the University Senate—has also given m 
a working knowledge of university procedures and a fair 
acquaintance with university students. In the course of two 
visits to the U.S.A. I have taught for six weeks in a summer 
school at a university and talked with many staff and students 
in universities and liberal arts colleges. Being involved in the 
preparation of the new B.Ed. degree has also led me to give 
further consideration to the needs of the enlarged student 
population. I hope that the papers in this book will be relevant 
to many teachers in higher education who find their students 
unresponsive to traditional courses and methods. 

I should like to record my very warm thanks to Dr A. H. 
Halsey of Nuffield College, Oxford, Dr Alvin С. Eurich of the 
Institute of Humanistic Studies, Aspen, Colorado, formerly 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, 
and Dr Earl McGrath of Columbia University, for advice on 
an earlier version of chapter 1; to Miss E. Malloch, Principal 
of Madeley College of Education, for material used in chapter 
5; to Dr F. A. Vick, Vice-Chancellor of the Queen's University, 
Belfast, and formerly Director of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, for comments on chapter 7; to Dr 
M. L. Johnson Abercrombie of University College, London, 
for general criticism and encouragement; to Professor J. 
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McClellan for wise and witty assistance at Temple University, 
Philadelphia; to Mr Gordon Lawrence of Bede College, 
Durham, for preparing the Index; and especially to Dr D. G. 
Christopherson, F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor of Durham University 
and Warden of the Durham Colleges, for writing the Foreword. 
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Part One 


A New Problem 


New Dimensions in Higher 
Education | 


The great expansion 


Higher education in Britain at the present time faces a new 
and complex situation. The Labour Government has laid 
down the policy of the ‘binary’ system, the main features of 
which were outlined by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science at Woolwich in April 1965: on the one hand an 
‘autonomous’ sector, represented by the universities, and on 
the other a ‘public’ sector, which is under the control of the 
elected L.E.A.s and has a strong vocational orientation. An 
immense and continuing expansion of the autonomous sector 
is associated with a correspondingly large rise in expenditure. 
The increase in expenditure is being accompanied by a closer 
scrutiny of the manner of that expenditure: the parliamentary 
Public Accounts Committee has asked some searching questions 
about expenditure and the University Grants Committee has 
launched an attempt to get more exact assessments of the 
distribution of grants among the various aspects of university 
life. Distinguished academic figures have expressed disquiet 
over the trend. 

The technical colleges and the colleges of education have 
also expanded greatly in a short time. The previous depen- 
dence of the technical colleges on the system of external 
London degrees has, in accordance with the Robbins recom- 
mendations, been reduced by the establishment of the Council 
for National Academic Awards, which offers degrees on a less 
centralised basis. The colleges of education, which up to 1959 
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offered only two-year courses of teacher-training, now offer 
three-year courses for a teacher’s certificate and four-year 
courses for a new degree, the Bachelor of Education, thus 
bringing them into line with the usual patterns of three-year 
and four-year courses offered in the universities and technical 
colleges. 

The political and structural changes mentioned above have 
to be seen in the context of a prospective expansion on a 
similarly large scale over the remaining years of the century. 
For 1980/81 the Robbins Committee recommended the pro- 
vision of 558,000 places, representing an entry of 17 per cent 
of the age group into higher education. Other committees of 
both Conservative and Labour wings suggested figures of 
600,000—700,000. The 17 per cent mentioned above was noted 
by the Robbins Committee as being no more than half the 
percentage of the age group already entering higher education 
in the U.S.A? The growth of numbers in higher education 


generally has been phenomenal: increases of 50 and 60 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960 (whe 


was declining) have been report 
The lesson of these developments seems quite plain: the 
industrial societies of the world are moving rapidly towards 
à more general acceptance of what have in the past been 
the attitudes of the professional classes to education. Hence 
the advanced countries may well have to expect 40 per cent 
or more of the age group to be going into fulltime higher 
education by the year 2000. Since the year group in Great 
Britain is expected to pass the million mark well before 
that, we clearly face the likelihood of a million students in 
higher education within the lifetime of many of us. The 


n the size of the age group 
ed from several countries. 


us to look seriously at the mode an 
that we offer to the rank and fi 


spiration in the world 
in particular. For example, 
vanced countries the keener 
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and more general desire for education. Many countries appear 
to be getting troubled by an intensification of conflict or 
incomprehension between the generations—due perhaps in 
part to the acceleration of social change. Traditional values 
are widely challenged in many societies and the consensus 
regarding priorities among values which was found among 
leading figures in most countries before 1914 is now in pieces. 

The social evolution indicated above is paralleled by several 
distinctive developments in higher education: the eXplosion 
of knowledge, the introduction of television and other new 
methods of teaching, the overloading of syllabuses, the changes 
in attitude of the students. Many students are of course first 
generation students and have no help from their family in 
their new orientation. Many of them appear to have no 
burning interest in any academic subject and to have gone into 
higher education mainly to get a qualification for a profes- 
sional career. It is difficult to avoid linking the absence of keen 
academic interest with the pressure of G.C.E. teaching at the 
secondary level. Students in the U.S.A. share with English 
students their incapacity for independent thinking—their 
expectation that their real job at university or college is to 
learn up notes on lectures and books for their examinations; 
but the American students tend to retain an enthusiasm for 
ideas and learning which is too often lacking in England. 
This enthusiasm may well have been killed by the sheer 
volume of memorisation that is customarily demanded, which 
appears to be considerably greater than in the U.S.A. 

In a surprising way students combine conservatism of ideals 
and academic thinking with disregard for the past and a 
rejection of many of the presuppositions that formerly pro- 
vided sanctions for moral principles. Morality itself they often 
appear to interpret not in terms of clearcut regulations for 
conduct but in terms of certain general valuations which may 
be summed up in the phrase ‘mutual respect between persons’. 
Their acceptance of academic orthodoxy and rejection of moral 
orthodoxy is paralleled in another sphere: they reveal a strong 
desire for personal contact and relations with their tutors and 
for the overt respect of those in authority over them, yet they 
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also appear to want to challenge ‘authority’, and the credentials 
of authority, in a sweeping way, quite openly. There is 
evidently a good deal of ambivalence in staff /student relations. 

Among the various new factors influencing higher education 
the vast present and prospective increase in the numbers of 
students is a symbol of all the others. It is the occasion of 
increasing expenditure and hence of tighter political and 
economic control; it is the product of massive changes in 
outlook fand aspiration in society generally, which in turn are 
associated with characteristic attitudes among students; and 
it raises disturbing questions regarding the ability levels of 
the student population. Hence the title of this essay and of the 
book. The overriding question to which it gives rise is: ‘What 
sort of education may be suitable for these students, both as 
individuals and as citizens?'. The specialist honours degree 
traditional in English universities is indispensable for a 
limited proportion of them; not necessarily for the most able 
but with those with an intellectual passion for a limited field. 
What is appropriate for the 'average' students? I use the phrase 
to cover a large proportion of students in universities, technical 
colleges, and colleges of education. The evidence, such as it is, 
suggests that the great majority of students in the colleges of 
education and technology belong to this category and a large 
proportion of those in the universities. I am not here writing 
specifically about the colleges of education, which I know best, 
but about higher education in general. The problems of 
effective higher education are more important than those of 
any one sector; for what is at stake is the intellectual and 
creative power of the national leadership, outside the academic 
field, over the next half-century. My illustrations are sometimes 
drawn from the field of teacher-training; 
drawn from a study of the whole field 
have general application. 


but the principles are 
and are intended to 


Modes of thought and judgment 


Before attempting to answer my 
education suited to the av 
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and identify the different types of thinking and judgment 
which a young adult may be developing. 


HISTORICAL 


The process of arriving at a judgment on a historical question 
is in essence the process of weighing the evidence, either of 
human testimony or, of fragmentary physical remains, relating 
to some particular, indeed unique, events of the past, or, by 
analogy, of fiction. The process of judging is essentially the 
same whether one is assessing the actions of a medieval ruler, 
of a man charged with a crime, or of a fictional character. 
All historical verdicts are based on the reports of witnesses or 
on physical remains which share similar defects. To develop 
a power of historical judgment therefore one must learn to 
penetrate the complexity of human motives and to recognise 
their distorting effects on all reports and on one’s own 
judgment. One must learn the art of checking the reliability of 
the evidence and getting to appreciate its implications. The 
nature of the evidence and its implications will vary consider- 
ably from one area of historical judgment to another: the 
lawyer assessing a case exercises similar mental habits to those 
of the historian investigating Richard III, the politician 
studying Makarios, or the literary critic commenting on Emma 
Woodhouse, but the ‘implications’, and the inferences, will 
vary from the legal to the morai to the sociological. 

A power of historical judgment appears to be more than a 
specific technique, rather a cast of mind, a habit of intellectual 
operation. It can be transferred to fresh situations, not by the 
application of precise rules but by mobilising a mass of 
organised experience and thinking.* Higher education is too 
often judged by the fluent expression of recognised facts and 
concepts rather than by the effective mobilisation of experience 
and principles to interpret specific situations and to handle 
the problems contained in them. Nevertheless, ‘power of 
judgment’ is not a well-defined concept and needs a great deal 
more investigation. Everyone continually makes judgments 
on facts, on motives, on future action and on other matters. 
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What distinguishes a developed or sound power of judgment 
is, first, a skill in selecting the most important evidence relevant 
to the question at issue, including perhaps evidence whose 
significance has been missed by others; second, an awareness 
of the principles or methods of thinking essential to the 
discipline; and third, a grasp of the conceptual structure of the 
subject, so that particular judgments form components in a 
broad and balanced perspective. The scale of values or priori- 
ties by which the ‘importance’ is assessed is of course itself 
an important matter, raising fundamental questions of values 
in human life and in academic study, and we shall be returning 
to it later in other contexts. Another important question is the 
relation of ‘sound judgment’ to ‘flexibility’ or ‘creativeness’ 
of thinking, a quality much needed in the contemporary 
world. Daniel Bell insists on the obsolescence of ‘established’ 
views and vocational skills and claims that unless higher 
education gives less emphasis to these and more to the nature 
of the problems faced in particular spheres of enquiry, and the 


criteria by which to judge the solutions, our adaptiveness will 
remain inadequate. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


The central activity of science is the establishment of scientific 
‘laws’, that is the formulation of statements about the sequence 
of events in repeated processes. To formulate the laws the 
events must be defined and classified; Darwin’s work on 
evolution would have been impossible without Linnaeus’s 
establishment of a satisfactory classification of species. In 
addition, the scientific quest itself naturally promotes specula- 
tion on the entities—such as electrons or viruses—whose effects 
are observed, and a large part of its influence has been due to 
the construction of general theories to account for the laws 
that have been arrived at. 

In the establishment of scientific laws measurement is a 
condition of precision and of common agreement regarding 
results. Without the accurate observations of Tycho Brahe, the 
laws of Kepler and the general theorics of Newton could not 
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have been formulated. The most obstinate problem in the 
social sciences is adequate quantification of important data. 
Methods vary from one science to another and results are 
formulated with very different degrees of precision. 

The search for repeated process and scientific law is as 
distinctive of the sciences as the search for the unique event 
and its landscape—or ‘inscape’—is distinctive of historical 
thinking. But there is no sharp line and the social sciences 
make much use of historical material. The investigato» of the 
latter also of course has an ‘inside’ understanding of the objects 
of his studies, which is denied in, say, physics. This feature of 
the study of human beings may be granted without denying 
the possibility of establishing 'scientific laws' in the human 
sciences. 

Another distinction is of greater importance: between the 
sciences and the technologies. A physicist formulates laws 
about how materials behave; an engineer formulates rules for 
the achievement of certain purposes: between the two is an 
inescapable judgment, explicit or implicit, on values or 
purposes, relating to such matters as acceptable safety limits 
and cost restrictions. The educator learns from the psychologist 
that certain kinds of treatment in childhood tend to result 
in certain defects of personality; if he wishes to avoid these 
defects in his pupils, then he must behave in accordance with 
certain principles of action. The point could be illustrated 
equally from the study of world population and food supply, 
or of business management or of medical practice. Judgments 
on values must be made in passing from a scientific generalisa- 
tion to a technological generalisation; if they are not made 
explicitly as conscious decisions, they will be smuggled in 
unconsciously as assumptions taken for granted. Thus to 
acquire a power of technological judgment in the fullest sense 
requires a training in scientific procedures and systematic 
questioning of preconceptions; and it requires a training in the 
field of values. As in the case of historical judgment, a power 
of judgment in these fields entails more than the learning of 
a set of concepts, facts or rules; it involves the development of 
a habit of thought, a skill in weighing and coordinating 
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particular kinds of evidence, which can be directed as a whole 
to new situations. And again in the case of historical judgment, 
flexibility or creativeness of thought is important and must 
not be excluded by too conservative an idea of ‘judgment’. 
Daniel Bell has pertinent comments on this topic also.* 


MORAL VALUES 


The werd ‘values’ is ambiguous. Here I use it in the sense of 
‘valuations’ rather than of ‘ideal principles’; that is, I am 
referring to the objects or modes of behaviour on which an 
individual sets a value. In this sense values or valuations are 
dispositions towards action and a man’s real values are 
revealed by the persistence, force and time he 
various modes of behaviour. As an individual grows his 
valuations change in important aspects: a boy as he reaches 
manhood becomes less addicted to physical fighting and comes 
to set a value on winning a particular girl or a particular job. 
This means both that his valuation for fighting may change 
in its force or stability, and that it only changes in the type of 
Objectives on which it focuses, and the discrimination with 
which they are selected. An extremely important part of an 
individual's moral development is his learning to distinguish, 
for example, when to be ‘firm’ or to give way, what form of 
‘firmness’ is 'appropriate' in various circumstances, and the 
multitude of other ways in which motivations—valuations—do 
or should ‘apply’; and an extremely important part of the 


process is to distinguish the places where a sense of ‘obligation’ 
or ‘duty’ is valid from those where it is not. 


At the stage of higher education this 
tion and differentiation js carried on mainly in informal 
student groups. In some subjects, however, under certain 
teachers, a student may have the Opportunity of examining 
in some detail the moral issues raised by such questions as: 
“How far was Henry VIII justified in dissolving the monas- 
teries?' or ‘How far was Lord Jim justified in making his 
final challenge to Chief Doramin?”, 

Closely associated with such questions are those of another 
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type, such as: ‘What led Macbeth to change from the valiant 
loyal soldier of Act I, scene 1, to the murderer of Act II, 
scene 2?’ ‘How was it that the detached and uncommitted 
Heyst (in Conrad’s Victory) came “to hope, to love and to trust 
in life"?' ‘How did the common pattern of social behaviour 
in England come to shift between (say) 1640 and 1940 away 
from physical aggressiveness towards personal restraint?' 
These are not themselves value questions but they are central 
to any insight into human relationships and they are an 
indispensable element in the analysis of value questions. 

Traditionally, the cultivation of a student's judgment in 
relation to values has been carried out through the study of 
literature and history, particularly those of Hebrew, Greek, 
and other Western cultures. More recently a strong case has 
been made for the use of film-study as a medium of similar 
power and wider appeal. Whatever the medium, however, the 
student may be expected to deepen his intuitive understanding 
of people, to distinguish more carefully between observation 
and inference in reaching that understanding, and to perceive 
more sensitively how actions are related to the various moral 
criteria by which they may be judged. One cannot attain 
universal agreement on particular judgments here as one can 
in the scientific sphere, but no less precision is required in 
perception, analysis or imagination. Chapter 6 will take up 
certain aspects of this topic in more detail. 


LANGUAGE 


The cultivation of judgment in the study and use of language 
includes several types of skill and insight, such as (a) the 
analysis of grammar and syntax, as in the study of foreign 
languages; (b) the analysis of the logical implications of 
ordinary language, such as was expounded by Aristotle; 
(c) the analysis of the presuppositions involved in everyday 
language, as has been done by contemporary linguistic phi- 
losophers; (d) the analysis of the imaginative meanings of 
poetry; (e) the expression in writing of the feel and flavour of 
some personal experience; (f) the writing of the plain, 
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unadorned prose required in reports and memoranda. All 
these are highly specialised disciplines, which have in the past 
dominated higher education outside science and technology. 
They train a student to a close attention to verbal expression 
and to an awareness of the special overtones of his own branch 
of linguistic study. Indeed all the other disciplines discussed 
earlier depend in some degree on a discipline of language, at 
any rate in the first and last aspects listed. It could be argued 
that (29 and (c) should form a universal element in higher 
education, since they cultivate an explicit awareness of the 
presuppositions lying behind what one says and does. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics is another form of language which expresses the 
quantitative aspect of the universe. It excludes direct reference 
to the actions and relations of human beings and this inevitably 
renders it remote from everyday modes of communication. 
This exclusive attention to quantity also makes it highly 
abstract, and hence capable of development, by deduction from 
given assumptions, into an immense range of logical systems. 
The educational problem arises with the non-specialist aiming 
at, say, business management who needs to acquire some 
judgment in quantitative matters: the danger here appears to 
be of premature conceptualisation; the loading of the mind 
with abstract ideas, and techniques, which are inadequately 
rooted in relevant experience. 


AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 


Aesthetic judgment is concerned with the non-discursive 
languages of, for example, painters, dramatists, and composers; 
it is also concerned with values: qualities of works of art. 

Discrimination in this sphere is developed in some degree 
by courses on music, drama, literature and so on. The danger 
is that the teaching will produce merely a trained conformity 
to conventional canons, as in the student who learns to admire 
Milton or Wordsworth їп the classroor 


m and is limited to 
undifferentiated Jazz and westerns outside. 
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RELIGIOUS JUDGMENT 


It is convenient to use the word ‘religious’ of the question of 
the ultimate nature of the universe. This is a question 
the answering of which involves an effort of synthesis that 
distinguishes it from the other types of thinking described. 
The answer may or may not include a belief in divine or 
transcendent powers but it requires a study of the evidence 
regarding the nature of the universe and regarding the possible 
existence and nature of such transcendent powers." 


The range of studies 


I have outlined very briefly the major types of intellectual and 
imaginative judgment which may be developed in higher 
education. To build up such judgment should be the essential 
aim, rather than to attain a wide coverage of facts and ideas. 
In the past, academics have been too vulnerable to criticisms 
of factual ignorance in their pupils. But the quantity of 
material is so vast that the 'general survey' type of course has 
become, not a necessary background but an incubus. What the 
student needs is to exercise his judgment on carefully selected 
and narrowly limited fields, from which he may build up 
certain habits of intellectual and imaginative functioning and 
the power of mobilising experience and principles to deal with 
new situations, as well as an understanding of the structure 
of his special subjects—of the questions, the evidence, the 
arguments and the broad patterns that characterise them. 
Our students will continue to demand overall surveys: we 
must resist their temptation.? 

But if we are to have highly selective syllabuses we have to 
face the question of the balance between specialised and 
general education. If we grant that study in depth is essential 
for the full development of a student's mental powers we have 
to consider the composition of the general sector. 

It is my firm conviction that certain elements of general 
education should be maintained throughout the course. Most 
systems of higher educetion outside England have beei less 
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highly specialised than the English. In the U.S.A. the 
undergraduate course commonly includes some work in the 
humanities, in the natural sciences, and in the social sciences, 
throughout the four years’ course; specialisation in a single field 
begins at the Master’s degree level. Similar patterns prevail 
in many other countries. In Scotland the broad first degree has 
only gradually given way, over the course of the century, to the 
pressure of the English type of specialist degree? This history 
in itself seems to point to an inherent pressure or momentum 
towards specialised courses in higher education, which cannot 
be left out of account. 

In my opinion the range of subjects in the general sector 
should be governed by the following five principles. 

First, contemporary civilisation is inescapably dependent 
on science and technology and the modern citizen needs to 
appreciate the positive use both of scientific methods and 
of technological development in the normal life of the 
country. Scientific methods and approaches—rather than 
specific scientific knowledge—are now of the greatest use in 
8overnment, industry, and elsewhere. We gravely underesti- 
mate the potentialities of technological development both for 
British productivity and exports and for the basic mode of 
life in Africa and Asia. In a modern industrial Society every 
educated citizen should be aware of these considerations. 
Certain major scientific concepts should also be understood, 
such as energy and evolution.” To establish any sure grasp, 
students will need to work on a few selected topics in depth. 
Examples are world population and food supply; the nature 
and validity of sample polls; and the physical, biological, 
sociological and political implications of thermo-nuclear 
reactions. Unless the work is thorough, it is likely to be 
ineffective. We shall be returning to this subject in chapter 8. 

Second, modern society is changing more rapidly than any 
previous human society. World population is increasing at 
phenomenal speed; communities of all kinds, whether urban 
or rural, industrial or underdeveloped, аге growing in scale 
and changing in style in unforeseeable ways. If ci 


tizens are to 
guide this change in a civilised direction they require to 
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understand what is going on, or at least to have a conceptual 
framework for doing so. Hence the necessity for a course in the 
social sciences, highly selective and designed for the job. 

Third, we live in a society where there is no longer any clear 
consensus among leading citizens as to the values that should 
rule our lives. The older generation find it difficult to help 
young adults to form their values. The speed of social change 
makes adaptiveness and flexibility more important than in the 
past; the fragmentation of the inherited code thrusts a ‘greater 
burden on the integrity of the individual and the group. 
The powers now available to mankind through scientific 
and technological knowledge, and through the astonishing 
accumulation of wealth in the advanced countries, are avail- 
able not only for the destruction of the human race but for 
the control of its evolution and for the creation of new 
societies: such vast power demands a high degree of vision 
in their leaders. It has become an indispensable part of higher 
education to provide a medium in which the older generation 
can assist the young in clarifying their major values without 
imposing their own. The orthodox setting for this work is the 
discussion, in small groups, of the great imaginative literature 
of the world; but for many people literature presents certain 
barriers and the discussion of good films may be more effective. 

Fourth, there must be some continuing study of language 
and its assumptions, and practice in its use. 

Finally, there must be provision for synthesis, since students 
will be following not only a specialist course, but non-specialist 
courses on ‘science and society’, ‘social change’ and ‘values’. 
This is perhaps best done through syndicate assignments and 
seminars conducted by tutors who are familiar with the general 
courses and are concerned to attempt some synthesis. 

It is significant and encouraging that several of the new 
universities, including the former C.A.T.s, have been moving 
in the direction I have been describing, and that a number of 
the colleges of education have been modifying their already 
very general courses in the same sense. Thus Keele and Essex 
have obligatory courses in science for arts specialists, Sussex 
requires of undergraduates on the arts side a study of value 
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questions, and Brunel provides an element of humane studies 
for all technological students. Nevertheless the pressure of 
specialisation remains great and the many well-prepared and 
imaginative general courses of American undergraduate 
colleges leave the impression that much experiment is still 
needed on curriculum structures." 


Conditi^ns of effective study 


The next task that must engage our attention is to define the 
conditions under which ordinary students will be able to 
develop the powers of judgment and flexible thinking that I 
have described. These conditions may be stated as follows. 

The first is intense activity of mind, a continual process of 
comparing and contrasting, of searching for ‘meaning’ in the 
shape of general principles or implications, in all particular 
evidence. Without this unceasing activity the new knowledge 
will be dead, a mere heap of facts and techniques. At present 
the energies of many well-intentioned students are largely 
misdirected, aiming at nothing more than the extraction of 
information from authorities; Whitehead notes the ‘paralysis 
of thought induced in pupils by aimless accumulation of 
precise knowledge, inert and unutilised’.2 

The second condition derives from the first: this intensity 
of mental activity will not be attained unless the student gets 
excited about his subject of study, unless (as Whitehead 
remarks) he catches ‘this atmosphere of excitement, arising 
from imaginative consideration’, which ‘transforms knowledge’, 
where ‘a fact is no longer a bare fact; it is invested with all its 
possibilities’ 1 

The third condition is closely related to the second: the 
excitement will only be generated if the topic of study touches 
the student’s personal experience, personal problems, or 
personal ideals (and an interest in biophysics is as susceptible 
of this interpretation as an interest in Jane Austen); if he 
becomes personally involved in it because in it he sees purposes 
of real concern to himself. Much more intense motivation is 
needed than has been usual in the past.* The superficial 
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influence of much university work on the student is illustrated 
by the very limited reading of many graduates? and senior 
undergraduates and by the fact that many students entirely 
ignore the characteristic pursuits and. values of a university." 
The enthusiasm or involvement of the student has to be won. 
The kind of appeal that engages the future academic specialist 
may be quite inappropriate for the students we are considering, 
many of whom will be first-generation students. It is essential 
to find ways of overcoming the psychological barrzers to 
academic involvement and thus setting the student on the path 
of continued learning and of creative effort. 

The fourth condition is that examination questions shall 
be impossible to answer satisfactorily, that is to pass, on factual 
knowledge alone. Unless a new pattern of examination is 
established which satisfes this condition, there will be no 
adequate sanction for the student to change his methods of 
study. 

These four conditions are of paramount importance in the 
new situation that faces us, which has been inadequately 
studied even by commentators as penetrating as Daniel Bell 


and Walter Moberly. 


Teaching methods 


My next step must be to look at the various types of teaching 
method which may satisfy the above four conditions. 


THE LECTURE 
The basis of most teaching in universities and colleges is the 
lecture, In education generally one may distinguish between 
a teacher's formal instruction and a pupil's selfactivating 
learning; between the element of discipline, mastery, and 
Systematic knowledge and the element which insists on the 
autonomy and initiative of the learner. The two elements are 
Often regarded as antithetical, but both are necessary, since 
they serve complementary functions. 

The lecture is usually thought of as serving the first function, 
and this comes out clearly in chapter 7 of the Hale Report.” 
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Unfortunately, despite its distinguished membership, this 
Committee made no more than incidental attempts to define 
the functions of different teaching methods in relation to the 
various types of thought and judgment, and its main value 
must remain as a fact-finding commission. 

At present the lecture system is used to much less effect 
than it might be. The evidence suggests that too many lectures 
are inadequately prepared and ineffectively delivered. If a 
lecture is to do anything to train judgment it should set out 
from some significant question and demonstrate by the 
analysis of the question and the marshalling of the evidence 
required to answer it, the characteristic modes of thought of 
the subject. Too many appear to be summaries of facts and 
opinions which a student may easily make for himself. It may 
well be that lecture courses are by custom too rigidly tied to 
undergraduate syllabuses to get the best out of the lecturers.” 
Moreover, we have only just begun to exploit the opportunities 
afforded by television. The television teacher can use much 
fuller resources and assistance in presenting his material than 
are available for the lecture room. Hence, if he is a good 
teacher, he can put on superlative expositions. The economy 
of effort for the staff as a whole is potentially great; the didactic 
work can be handled by the outstanding expositors and stored 
on video-tape, while others focus their efforts on small group 


work with the students. We need to make better use of our 
lecture opportunities. 


INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENTS 


A second method to be considered is that of individual 
assignments. Most teachers in higher education set essays based 
on reading. At Oxbridge the tutor sets a weekly essay to his 
students, whom he meets in ones or twos to discuss the essays; 
the Hale Committee gives a useful account of the practice.” 
The value of the system is widely recognized, but it involves a 
heavy teaching load, and it is by no means easy to find reading 
matter pitched at a level that is suitable for the ‘average’ 
student. 


The difficulty of satisfying these requirements makes the 
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advent of ‘programmed instruction’ the more welcome. In this, 
the subject matter is spread out in very small steps and inter- 
spersed with questions which oblige the reader to think about 
every item as he goes along. Pupils have sometimes made 
quite phenomenal progress by this means. Programmes do not 
yet always give enough attention to the solving of problems 
in fresh situations, or to relating the academic material to 
relevant experience; but they are improving rapidly? 

The language laboratory provides another form ôf indi- 
vidual works the students are provided with tape-recorders 
and earphones which enable them to follow a language course 
individually and actively. 

The subjects of lectures and individual assignments will 
receive further attention in chapter 2. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


The third method is that of group discussion—a staple 
activity in higher education. It provides an opportunity for 
the student to expound and defend his views and for the 
teacher to probe, to clarify and to link theory with students’ 
personal experience. A membership of eight to twelve gives 
a varied range of personality and an opportunity for all to be 
active. 

Traditionally, the seminar is a group in which the 
participants in turn lead the discussion with a prepared paper 
or talk, though the word ‘seminar’ is also used in other senses.” 
In a good seminar all the members prepare for the occasion 
and sufficient time is allowed to deal with the topic thoroughly, 
so that the session becomes a systematic and professional piece 
of work by the whole group; the subject is worked out jointly 
by the tutor with the group and the various aspects are chosen 
by the members keen to explore them. 

Another type of discussion developed by Dr M. L. Johnson 
Abercrombie is organised for a different purpose? The 
students are given twenty minutes in which, for example, to 
study radiographs of two hands and list the differences they 
can see between them; or to read a paragraph on the ‘average 
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body’ and write what they think the author has meant by the 
phrase; or to read a short research report and comment on it. 
They then have about one and a half hours to compare their 
reports and attempt to unravel the causes of discrepancies. 
The lecturer deliberately refrains from acting as a controlling 
chairman, his only action being to intervene occasionally to 
draw attention to unresolved contradictions; the object of the 
exercise is to stimulate the students to discover the intrusion 
of inference or prejudgment into observation and thus to 
become aware of the mental processes by which they reach 
conclusions. There may be considerable generation of heat, 
both from the clash of opinion in the group and from the 
uncertainty arising from the unaccustomed lack of controlling 
‘authority’. 

This radical alteration in the role of the person in charge 
of the group evokes very strong reactions from many of the 
participants, In the somewhat similar "I-group' or ‘sensitivity 
group’, associated with the National Training Laboratory, 
Bethell, U.S.A., and the Tavistock Institute, London,” a staff 
member acts as interpreter and commentator, and the task 
of the group during a fortnight of daily sessions is to study 
their own interrelations in a rulerless situation. The stresses 
that develop in these circumstances can become severe but the 
resulting understanding of interactions and relations, and the 
experience of mutual Support among the members, may 
contribute greatly to the members’ human insight and self- 
knowledge. It is, however, an unresolved question whether the 
T-group, with its tensions, will produce as clear and full an 


insight into people’s motives generally as a selective discussion 
of a good feature film. 


SYNDICATE METHODS 


But the above methods cannot in th 


emselves overcome the 
effects of several у 


ears of formal instruction between the ages 
of ten to twelve and sixteen to eighteen. As has already been 
noted, this is characterised by a heavy diet of memorised 
information and techniques, much of it consisting of verbal 
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formulations remote from the pupil’s personal experience, and 
by what may be described as a ‘command’ relationship between 
teacher and pupil. It is thus incumbent on the lecturer (а) to 
develop a teaching method which will generate the student's 
ideas before he learns the lecturer's views; (b) to bring the 
academic study into closer contact with the student's experi- 
ence; and (c) to use a method of assessment which does not 
give top priority to correct information. The present section 
describes what can be referred to as the 'syndicate' method of 
teaching, as an example of what can be done to meet the 
demand of (a). This may be illustrated as follows. Suppose the 
topic of *world population and food supply' is to be taken by, 
say, a tutor with twenty-four students. 'The dimensions of the 
problem are sketched out in class discussion and the students 
elect to study the various aspects, in syndicates of three to six 
members according to need. Lists of books and journal 
references are issued with specific questions. During the 
following fortnight the tutor makes himself available at 
specified times to meet syndicates for consultation. These 
report to the remainder of the group at intervals, employing 
suitable methods of presentation: charts, duplicated sum- 
maries, tape-recordings, etc. At the conclusion the major 
questions, evidence, and conclusions are summarised by the 
tutor. 

This example illustrates several points. The approach to the 
subject is worked out by lecturer and students jointly, and the 
lecturer acts as consultant and guide rather than as instructor. 
But he does impose the broad approach and he must make 
opportunities of pressing on the students the fundamental 
questions. These are the criteria—scientific, technological, and 
value criteria—appropriate for judging the problem, and the 
presuppositions involved in the methods and arguments 
advanced. Students have to state their findings with such 
clarity and conciseness that their fellow-students can assimilate 
them in the time available. The time given by the tutor need 
not be greater than that given to a set of lectures, seminars 
and tutorials for a specialist honours course. 

In a similar piece of work in a Swiss university the syndicates 
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have produced annotated bibliographies; questionnaires for 
field surveys; and reviews and summaries of the literature. 
The report indicates improved personal involvement and 
intellectual liveliness among the students.” 

The Harvard School of Business Administration has been 
celebrated for many years for its case-study methods. The 
material is a summary history of a business firm accompanied 
by problems arising out of its situation at a particular period. 
Thus the case and the problems are already on paper, and a 
syndicate, instead of choosing one aspect, takes the whole 
problem. Before a syndicate meets, individuals must study the 
case. Four tutors may share a class of fifty or sixty, specialising 
in different aspects of the problems. At plenary sessions they 
will press questions that have been neglected, underline 
principles that have emerged, and prepare for fresh problems.” 
Their aim (as Whitehead said long ago) is to enable the 
students to see the wood by means of the trees, thus preventing 
premature conceptualisation. Without some preliminary con- 
cepts the specific examples may be meaningless; if the concepts 
are too much elaborated without reference to clearly grasped 
episodes, they become dead counters, inert ideas. 

The incessant discussions and personal involvement, among 
English executives as among American, generate a ferment of 
ideas and thinking, while the clash of opinion at all levels opens 
the students’ eyes to the range of possible views and principles 
and encourages flexibility and receptiveness. 

Similar work has been conducted with school Heads using 
a school ‘simulation’ instead of a business case history as the 
setting of the ‘cases’. An outline of the school gives its numbers, 
staffing, and so on. The Head after a week’s absence finds in his 
in-tray a pile of letters, memoranda, and messages, bringing 
such problems as a complaint from a parent about a punish- 
ment imposed by a teacher, or a proposed visit of foreign 
teachers to the school. The pattern of syndicate work is the 
same, and similar skills are required in creating, through the 
presentation of concrete episodes, contexts in which new 
general principles have a clear relevance. 

The syndicate approach to academic study satisfies several 
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of the conditions of effective higher education stated earlier. 
It also allows of individual assignments for those who cannot 
work happily in groups. It enables the teacher to establish 
close working relations with the students and provides for that 
intimate interaction between student and student which is the 
subject of one of Newman’s best known passages,” in a form 
well suited to modern circumstances: 


. if I had to choose between a so-called university, which 
dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, and 
gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination 
in a wide range of subjects, and a university which had no 
professors or examinations at all, but merely brought a 
number of young men together for three or four years, . . . 
if I were asked which of these two methods was the better 
discipline of the intellect . . . was the more successful in 
training, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out men 
the more fitted for their secular duties, which produced 
better public men, men of the world, men whose names 
would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the 
preference to [the latter]. . . . 

Here then is a real teaching, whatever be its standards and 
principles, true or false; and it at least tends towards cultiva- 
tion of the intellect; it at least recognizes that knowledge is 
something more than a sort of passive reception of scraps 
and details; it is a something, and it does a something, which 
never will issue from the most strenuous efforts of a set of 
teachers, with no mutual sympathies and no intercom- 
munion, of a set of examiners with no opinions which they 
dare profess, and with no common principles, who are 
teaching or questioning a set of youths who do not know 
them, and do not know each other, on a large number of 
subjects, different in kind, and connected by no wide 
philosophy, three times a week, or three times a year, or 
once in three years, in chill lecture rooms or on a pompous 
anniversary. 


Chapters 3 and 4 will provide further material on syndicate 
methods. 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


The second task mentioned at the beginning of the previous 
section was for the lecturer to bring academic studies into 
closer contact with the student's experience. In my opinion 
academic studies should be much more closely related to 
students' firsthand experience than has usually been the case 
in the*past. As Whitehead remarked, firsthand knowledge is 
the ultimate basis of intellectual life? In the physical and 
biological sciences demonstrations and laboratory work are 
now usual; in geography, sociology and other subjects much 
field work is organised in vacations. But little is known with 
any precision about the relation between firsthand experience 
and academic study, and there are certain anomalies in 
practice. In some cases the practical work may be excessive: a 
certain university chemistry department cut its laboratory time 
by half without ill effects. In the field, the syndicate approach 
is not often used: lecturers tend merely to transfer their 
instruction to the open air. In some cases it seems to be 
assumed that a student’s experience in a factory or a school 
will in itself, without preparation or follow-up, yield the 
insight and judgment desired. 

The colleges of technology and of education have found that 
their professional orientation provides an invaluable stimulus 
to the academic work. Despite Newman and his followers, 
universities have for long been concerned with preparing men 
for high-level administration, whether in church or state, and 
for legal and medical practice. The criterion has been, not 
that the education should be non-vocational but that it should 
be ‘academic’ in the Proper sense; that is, involving ideas and 
principles of wide generality, and governed by the pursuit of 
truth. Given this, the student will find that the pursuit of 
truth is a condition of effective professional practice. To quote 
Whitehead once again, ‘the insistence in the Platonic culture 
on disinterested intellectual appreciation is a psychological 
error. Action and our implication in the transition of 
events .. . are fundamental';? or Earl McGrath: ‘The divorce 
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of liberal and professional education has been an immense 
educational and social blunder’. 

These matters are still controversial because so little research 
has been done on them. There are many unanswered questions: 
What type or extent of conceptual framework is needed in 
preparation for field work or laboratory work? Should the 
answer vary according to whether the student is observing 
chemical experiments on a laboratory bench or recording 
schemes of organisation in a school, or estimating children’s 
motivation in a playground? Professor Jahoda has shown how 
deficient the evidence is? Can one adapt the syndicate method 
to the analysis and interpretation of shared experience, such 
as that provided by a film of a class lesson or by work in a 
factory? What proportion of time should be allocated to such 
practical exercises if their function is to provide an experiential 
basis for general principles rather than to develop a practical 
skill, such as teaching or medical diagnosis? How far can film 
and video-tape recordings be used for this purpose, or the usual 
student experience of vacation jobs? A large proportion of 
chartered accountants and solicitors gain their professional 
qualifications through part-time courses: how far do these 
courses depend for their effectiveness on the daily professional 
experience? How can one measure the improvement in judg- 
ment and understanding (as distinct from factual knowledge) 
resulting from the above? It is to be hoped that the new 
impulse to research in higher education in this country will 
direct itself to some of these problems, to which further 
attention is given in chapter 5. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The third task mentioned at the beginning of the section on 
syndicate methods was the use of a method of assessment which 
did not give top priority to correct information. Examinations 
are an element that profoundly influences students’ methods 
of study. Fifty years ago the Consultative Committee on 
Examinations in Secondary Schools summarised the effects of 
conventional examinations on pupils’ work: the dominance 
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of memorisation in the classroom and the study, and the 
undervaluing of independent or creative thought and judg- 
ment.” Researches on examinations published in the 1930s 
indicated their unreliability in certain circumstances; 
Whitehead and others castigated their influence. But an 
element of complacency or conservatism has provided powerful 
protection against change. Too much value is still attached 
throughout the educational system to mere information, and 
too few people recognise that if students can pass an exami- 
nation on factual knowledge alone, then this, in our 
circumstances, is what most of them will inevitably try to do. 
Only in the last few years has there sprung up any realisation 
that examinations could, or should, be devised which could 
not be passed on memorised information and techniques alone. 
This is thanks to the pioneer work of the General Studies 
team at the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 
now taken up by the Nuffield Science Project and certain 
colleges of education. The careful and systematic American 
work by Bloom and his collaborators on the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives seems to have exercised little 
influence. 

The new types of question provide material on which the 
candidate has to make a critical judgment, exposing the 
assumptions that underlie it or the inferences that may be 
drawn from it. Unless the candidate has mastered the major 
concepts, the structure, and the methods of thinking, of the 
subject, he will not be able to answer the questions; no amount 
of unorganised fact or secondhand opinion will enable him to 
handle them. In the new universities there are stirri 
the inclusion of course work marks in the final as 


has long been the practice in th. 
some lecturers, h 


ngs towards 
sessment, as 
е colleges of education, and 
A c aving checked their students' factual know- 
ledge in brief tests during the course, are making the final 
examinations. a test of the students’ powers of judgment. 
However, it is not clear that the Criteria of assessment have 
always escaped from the traditional assumptions, and again 
more research is needed. 


In my opinion no reforms in higher education c 
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any deep or lasting influence on its effectiveness until the 
examination system is recast. We shall return to the question 
in chapter 7. 


Institutional innovation 


The above discussion leaves us with three questions which 
cannot be ignored. First is the place of overall staff /student 
relations in the consideration of the content and methods of 
higher education; second the supply of suitable teachers; and 
third the problem of the social forces that maintain the existing 
habits and patterns of higher education, and how they may be 
redirected. 

With regard to the first, it appears that staff /student relations 
in an institution may well affect the degree to which students 
commit themselves to the courses offered. But it may also be 
argued that the reorientation or reinforcement of values that 
may take place during a student's higher education should be 
a matter of concern to the academic authorities. Both aspects 
of the matter will be discussed in chapter 10. 

With regard to the supply of suitable teachers, we have to 
recognise that the teaching methods described above require 
of the lecturer not only time and energy but an orientation 
or outlook which is contradicted by the whole bent of the 
Specialist honours system. 

It requires of him an orientation towards the implications 
of his subject for the non-specialist student, the unawakened, 
the ‘cool’ student, and towards the interrelations of his subject 
both with other subjects and with his common experience of 
the world he inhabits and the life he lives.” This can be a valid 
scholarly pursuit and should have its recognised place in higher 
education. The social forces which maintain the present 
pattern of the academic system, as of many professional bodies, 
seem to derive their strength from a defensive attachment to 
customary practices and the authority of tradition, supported 
by élitist conceptions of social recruitment and by barriers 
between classes and between generations. Within the system 
the prestige of research and publication is much greater than 
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that of teaching, or of helping to form the professional outlook 
of young adults. Thus outside the colleges of education there 
is little inducement to lecturers to give serious attention to 
their teaching. The problem of reorientation in the academic 
sphere is one aspect of the general problem of innovation. 
English society tends to regard innovation with suspicion and 
mistrust rather than to greet it with zest and exhilaration. 
Perhaps Gaibraith's aphorism offers the key to this question: 
the conventional wisdom is not overturned by ideas but by the 
march of events? We need throughout the system of higher 
education a sufficient awareness of the march of events to 
prompt new thinking and new policies in relation to teaching 
methods, issuing in appropriate experiments. The Brynmor 
Jones Committee has given an imaginative and far-sighted 
lead. Thus a university might establish a ‘staff college’ for 
giving teachers in higher education a wider experience of 
teaching methods, including CCTV, programmed instruction, 
language laboratories, syndicate methods, and T-groups. This 
might be associated with a ‘communications centre’ which 
combines a ‘resource and advice’ function with a ‘research and 
development’ function. The universities of York and Sussex 
are doing something of this kind, and it is quite widely done 
in the U.S.A. In some cases a U.D.E. might well be in a position 
to develop in this way. In another institution systematic studies 
of field work might be launched; in another a planned series 
of experiments on methods of examination. There is indeed 


considerable ferment of thought and experiment in education 
at the present time but much of 


it never penetrates into 
ordinary routines. 


Another approach is that worked out at a school of engi- 
necring in France. This small college of 120 students ите 
from evils well known in higher education: 
timetable; annual examinations of 
universal memorisation work amon 
firsthand experience for the th 
between staff and students. 

The whole approach to teachin 
following pattern adopted. Instea 
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lecturer issues duplicated assignments in advance, giving the 
outline of his lecture, material to work on, and references. In 
the first part of his lecture time he answers the students’ 
questions. He then issues the next week’s notes, stressing the 
important aspects. The students then meet in groups of twelve 
to fifteen under the lecturer’s assistants, who are practising 
engineers or scientists working a day a week in the college. 
The assistant first questions the students orally for about 
twenty minutes and then sets a written question of tle same 
length. The latter is anonymous and tests the general under- 
standing of the work among the students. The remaining two 
hours is spent on discussion, exercises and/or practical work. 
At the end of each month a normal written test is set. Because 
of the teachers’ consistent demand for adequate work and the 
regular recording of grades the annual examinations have 
become unnecessary except for weak students. Half the forty- 
eight-hour week is timetabled and half reserved for private 
study. Each student carries out a project with one or two other 
students over a period of a year. In each of the three years there 
is practical work in a factory or mine, prepared and supervised 
by the staff and followed up with a week's seminar. First-year 
students are given help by third-year men in methods of study, 
reading, note-taking and reporting. All tutors in the college 
have periodical seminars on teaching methods. 

We see here a practical scheme which gets at the root of 
several of our problems and from which we could well learn. 

A further possibility is that a few of the larger colleges of 
education, and perhaps colleges of technology, should become 
interprofessional colleges, developing broad courses suited to 
a spectrum of related professions on some of the lines indicated 
above. One such idea is discussed in chapter 9. 

One remaining point: the principles set out above, and 
developed in the following chapters in greater detail, are not 
intended to be restricted to any one section of higher educa- 
tion. We have to make adequate provision for the far larger 
number of students who will, by the year 2000, be taking 
three-year and four-year courses at or about degree level in 
universities, technical colleges and colleges of education. 
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Somehow we have to establish a general recognition in 
academic circles of the prestige of the education of these 
students as not inferior to that of research and publication, 
or of teaching potential firsts. 
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Part Two 


Methods of Teaching ш 


Assessment 


2 


Mass Instruction and Private S tudy 


Lectures 


In chapter 1 I have suggested that higher education should 
cultivate certain qualities of thought and judgment in those 
who pass through it, and that certain conditions need to be 
fulfilled if these ends are to be achieved. It follows from the 
principles there set out, that the functions of a lecture are, 
broadly, the following: 


1. To give information not otherwise readily available to the 


student. 
2. To present a connected and thought-through point of view 


of the subject under scrutiny, thus showing the structure of 


the material and its concepts. 

3. То demonstrate the kind of thin 
inference, assessment of values, etc. 
the subject that is being presented. 
4. To prompt the audience to ге-ех 
existing ideas or assumptions. 
5. To convey to the pupils some quality of enthusiasm or 
inspiration which the lecturer has in relation to his subject 


The first, third and fifth of these are scarcely controversial. 
The second will apply in different ways in different disciplines: 
the philosopher may well be attempting to demonstrate how 
to recognise empirical assertions OF aesthetic judgments for 
What they are, and to know the kind of considerations on 
Which their validity will depend"? while the historian works 
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through the evidence bearing on a specific problem, accepting 
some sections, rejecting others, balancing the various fragments, 
and marshalling them towards a conclusion. 

The fourth function implies a reinterpretation of experience, 
a modification of previous categories and concepts, a focusing 
of attention on hitherto unnoticed material. Thus the historian 
bringing forward fresh evidence leads one to recast one’s view 
of, say, Richard III or of the Suez episode of 1956; or a 
sociologist looking at the balance of social forces in postwar 
England leads a student teacher to see his problems of 
classroom discipline in a new light. 

Lecturers themselves vary widely in the qualities by which 
they capture their audience. The studies made by student 
groups over the last forty years, summarised by Bruce Truscott, 
as well as those made by the Hale and Robbins Committees 
and by Peter Marris's team; indicate that the most insistent 
demands among students are for clear delivery, lucid exposi- 
tion, liveliness of interest, and freshness of view. Thus if 
students are to be ‘captured’—and it may well be that the 
universal experience of television has raised the standards by 
which young people judge the ‘official’ presentation of views 
and argument—then the lecturer has to try to do three things. 

In the first place he has to base each lecture on a single 
question or problem which can be presented in a compelling 
way and the answering of which enables him to demonstrate 
the types of evidence that are appropriate or otherwise and 
the kinds of inference that can or cannot be legitimately 
drawn from the evidence. He must therefore give time and 
Imaginative effort to the choice of the starting question—to 
finding a question of inherent interest to his students, the 
answer to which is what he wants to say; and he must also give 


care to the sorting out of the material into a series of easily 
distinguishable arguments. 
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personality, to the use of pictures, specimens, models, 
demonstrations, films or dramatised episodes. The most 
memorable lectures from my own undergraduate days were 
those of a physicist whose habit was to base his lectures on 
large demonstrations easily visible to every individual. One of 
the most compelling lectures 1 have attended was given on 
closed-circuit television in an American university, in which 
the purposes and methods of a lumbar puncture were being 
explained and demonstrated, first by means of diagrams, then 
using apparatus, and then with a human patient. In the 
teaching of elementary psychology there are, for example, 
excellent film-recordings of experiments in conditioning, of 
the production and cure of an experimental neurosis (alcohol- 
ism) in a cat, and of longitudinal studies of group therapy, 
which can present both problems and evidence with force and 
clarity. However, the vast number of factual and instructional 
films now produced has created a severe practical problem of 
selection and utilisation: the Brynmor Jones Committee traced 
the existence of 700 catalogues of non-fiction films in Great 
Britain in 1963 On the other hand the Committee also 
pointed out the singular lack of films of good teachers practis- 
ing their art, which could so well form the basis of analysis by 
student teachers. 

But visual and other aids are no ра 
teacher to neglect his exposition, and they may indeed distract 
the student from the concepts they are meant to reinforce. 
The same is true of other aids, a joke шау be remembered 
When the argument it was intended to illustrate is forgotten. 
"There is no substitute for clarity of presentation; but this may 
be powerfully supported by well-chosen aids. 

_ Similar generalisations apply, thirdly, to the arguments and 
inferences which form the backbone of the lecture. Any aids 
which will assist the student should be utilised, such as 
duplicated outlines, blackboard notes ог charts. In particular 
an outline of the lecture may help the students to follow a 
series of related, overlapping, and cumulative arguments; а 
chart may summarise clearly a complex scheme which would 
take far longer to describe verbally with less clarity. But the 
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limitations of the charts and the notes must not be overlooked, 
in leading to distraction or to oversimplification, 


Audio-visual development of formal instruction 


The natural development of the lecture technique in con- 
temporary circumstances is to make systematic and professional 
use of technological resources. This has taken place in two or 
three main directions. In the first place lecture theatres are 
increasingly equipped with projection facilities and technical 
staffs employed to man them. The completest development on 
these lines is that illustrated in the Brynmor Jones report from 
Pennsylvania State University, U.S.A.7 which is even more 
impressive on the site than in the description. Here, four 
lecture halls form the arms of a Maltese cross, each hall seating 
400 persons. At the intersection is a projection room in 
which slides, films and video-tape recordings can be thrown 
on a screen which forms the dividing wall between the projec- 
tion room and each of the four auditoria. Thus the central 
service area provides the maximum technical assistance for 
any lecturer. 

A second direction of development has been that of 
educational television. A few experiments have been carried 
out in the broadcasting of lectures of university standard and 
in Chicago the whole of the first two years of the four-year 
undergraduate course is regularly sent out over the air. The 
university of the air advocated in a white paper in 1965 is 
based on this experience More important in higher education, 
however, is the use of closed-circuit television. Owing to the 
pressure of enrolments in the large state universities of America 
a good deal of experimentation has been carried out in that 
country. It has been shown that stud 
much the same whether the 
ССТУ» 

The question therefore becomes: What is the advantage to 
an institution of higher education to set up the very costly 
installation needed for CCTV? There are certain benefits to 
be obtained from CCTV that relate to its function: for 
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example, in the demonstration of surgical operations or 
children’s lessons, where the presence of a crowd of spectators 
would be disruptive. Thus in medical schools, in science 
departments where small-scale experiments have to be 
demonstrated and cannot be shown on a micro-projector, and 
in teacher-training colleges and departments, the contribution 
of CCTV stands in its own right.” However, the provision of 
televised or recorded school sessions could well create roblems 
as well as solve them: for no systematic method of lesson 
analysis has yet established itself by means of which to teach 
students to identify the elements of teacher-pupil relations 
and content development. Flanders and Amidon" have devised 
a practical technique for the former and to the best of my 
knowledge nobody has produced anything for the latter. 


Apart from such uses, the main benefit seems to be likely in 


large institutions where the staff number several hundreds and 


student classes in particular subjects may rise to several 
hundreds. In such circumstances it may be useful to develop 
some degree of specialisation among the staff, so that the out- 
standing lecturers divide most of the formal lecturing between 
them, using the full resources of the CCTV studio and 
recording their performances оп film or tape for future use. 
The word ‘performance’ is only intended to refer to the need 
for adequate preparation and the efficient introduction and 
timing of technical aids; it does not in any way imply a stagey 
or artificial manner in the lecturer. 
By economising in lecturers’ time, more staff are available 
for small-group work and thus the total amount of staff /student 
teaching contact can be increased. Thus CCTV, judiciously 
used, should enable an institution both to raise the standard 
of its formal instruction and to increase the amount of personal 

small-group work of its teaching staff. | у 
A corollary of these policies—which is also the third direc- 
tion in which educational technology has developed—is to 
provide expert advice and assistance on how to make the best 
use of the technical equipment, and this some American 
universities do. It is clearly necessary in this country if effective 
use is to be made of the technical opportunities and the 
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Brynmor Jones report has proposed that central service units 
should be established in universities and other larger institu- 
tions all over the country to produce audio-visual aids, to 
provide storage and retrieval for such aids, and to supply 
information, advice and instruction on their use.” They point 
out that it should be possible, when experience has been 
gained, for a department or a lecturer to collaborate with such 
a service unit in a critical study of the objectives of a course, 
the standards of performance required, and the best means of 
presentation. Thus the department may well act as a catalyst 
for research." They propose in addition that a national centre 
should be set up to coordinate work in the field, supply 
consultation services, conduct research, and provide also for 
production and development. 

It must, however, be recognised that universities and colleges 
in this country have a long way to go before either the installa- 
tions are built up or the expert personnel, both academic and 
technical, are assembled. In the early stages the expenditure 
of manpower (and hence money) on the production of 
individual lectures for visually assisted live lectures or for 
CCTV lectures may have to be counted by the hundred man- 
hours* but this clearly will drop rapidly as habits, standards 
and tradition become established. The Brynmor Jones report 
is as imaginative and as far-sighted in its conception of 
educational methods as one could have wished the Hale report 
to have been. The basic problem is set by the fact that very 
few teachers in higher education have themselves been 
habitually and appropriately taught by these methods and 
they do not therefore naturally think, in preparing their 
teaching, in audio-visual terms. There is thus a considerable 
lag of practice behind potentialities and much patient dis- 
semination of information will need to be arranged while 
technical teams are establishing their equipment and expertise. 


Individual assignments 


Another standard technique widely used in higher education 
is the setting of individual assignments; it is likely to remain 
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so in the foreseeable future. One of its functions is in training 
the student to read accurately and without distortion, to grasp 
what a writer says without altering the emphasis or importing 
his own ideas. Another use is in training the student to 
evaluate what he reads, to trace its underlying assumptions, 
and to relate it to his own experience. By means of individual 
assignments the lecturer can provide a training in these skills 
as well as a habit of independent study. 

There are, however, certain snags. In most institutions of 
higher education the number of books available is severely 
limited; few libraries have a dozen copies of more than a very 
few books. Yet if a lecturer wishes his students to acquire a 
habit of selective reading he must give precise references, 
including as a rule chapter or page references, in a number of 
sources, other than textbooks, at an appropriate 1еуе1 of 
difficulty, for perhaps a year group of some hundreds of 
students. Students do not always perhaps use their book grant 
to the best effect and judicious adaptation of assignments to 
available paperbacks can help; but they cannot be expected 
to buy copies of anything like as many books as they should be 
using. Keele University has recognised the problem and is 
leading the way in providing as many as eighty copies of 
certain books required by first-year students for the Foundation 
Year essays. These are put on the reserve shelves when the 
relevant assignments are being worked. Duplicated material 
can also be made available. In most places, however, the 
adequate supply of books remains a problem. 

A second problem is no less important; the danger of the 
tutor overloading himself with marking if he is to set suffi- 
ciently frequent written assignments. He will need to consider 
the advisability of setting relatively frequent assignments of 
400-500 words, and of marking by signifying sound or unsound 
points in the body of the essay and awarding а mark on no 
more than, say, a three-point scale. Nevertheless, the problem 
remains real: to give much individual attention means heavy 
demands on manpower. 

The third problem is the setting of assig 
satisfy the rather wide variety of aims outlined 


nments that can 
above. Probably 
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more use could be made than at present of quotations from 
books, journals and the press for material that stirs the 
imagination and demands the exercise of critical judgment. 
The examples of syndicate assignments set out in chapter 4 
illustrate some of the ways in which this can be done. I. A. 
Richards's brilliant experiments on ‘practical criticism’ do not 
appear to have produced a very abundant offspring, possibly 


for reasons touched on in chapter 5. 
ө 


Programmed instruction 


One of the functions of the individual assignment is to develop 
the student's powers of independent study, so that he covers 
certain parts of the syllabus in his own time and at his own 
pace. As has already been mentioned, one of the big problems 
for the lecturer is to find suitable reading matter for his 
students to work on in this way. The arrival of programmed 
instruction in recent years has provided a new instrument of 
great potential value. 

As was noted in chapter 1, a programme, whether in a 
teaching machine or a book, consists normally of a series of 
brief statements expressed in extremely simple language, each 
followed by a question. The student answers the question and 
checks whether it is right or wrong. The items and questions 
are written with care and skill with the object (amongst others) 
of ensuring that the student will almost certainly get the 
answer right every time. The high percentage of successes in 
answering the questions confirms (‘reinforces’) the learning - 
of the sequence and builds up the student's confidence. 
Professor Skinner of Harvard, the originator of one form of 
programme and one of the leading exponents of the method, 
claims that ‘no student, whatever 
his ТО can fail to learn from [a good programme, that is, one 
which] enables the average student to progress with no more 
than 5 per cent errors.” Certainly some remarkable results 
have been achieved in schools which defy normal views of 
ability and aptitude? and if this applies in the field of higher 
education it may provide a further instrument to enable 
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teachers in higher education to break through the rigid 
framework of set lecture courses and examinations. 

The preparation of the items is an arduous business if the 
programme is to fulfil the above aims. It may take a dozen 
trial runs, carried out with different groups of students, to 
define with sufficient precision the objects of the course, to 
establish the best strategy of conceptual development, and 
to eliminate the unsuspected difficulties and ambiguities of the 
first drafts. Up to now the number of programmes available 
for use in higher education in this country is small but 
the method will no doubt spread as its advantages become 
apparent—particularly for developing effective independent 
study on the part of the student and for enabling the lecturer 
to redirect his energies from formal instruction to small-group 
work—the work that he alone can do. 

Not all programmes are of the ‘linear’ type referred to above, 
associated with the name of Professor Skinner. There are also 
‘branching’ types, originated by Dr Crowder, in which it is 
assumed that a student makes some mistakes and in which 
therefore he has alternative paths or branches to follow 
according to the answer he selects from those offered him. d 

Both types of programmed instruction can be obtained in 
books as well as in machines. There is little to choose between 
the two as regards effectiveness but quite a lot in cost. 

The basic ideas outlined above fit in very satisfactorily with 
the psychological doctrines of ‘reinforcement’ for ‘operant 
conditioning’ in pigeons but there are some curious research 
results which throw doubt on the validity of Skinner’s explana- 
tions. It does not appear to affect the results significantly to 
omit the correct answers to the questions, 50 that the immediate 
reinforcement is lost; nor does it appear to have appreciable 
effect to fill in the correct answers throughout the programme 
so that the student does not have to make up his own mind in 
finding answers. It has even been found to have no significant 
result if the order of steps is scrambled.” It could be that these 
results when replicated with larger numbers of students will 
be negatived; but at present there is some confusion as to their 
Interpretation. 
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Two further points are worth noting. It has been widely 
believed that programmed instruction could only be used for 
relatively simple learning—memorising information and 
concepts—in other words, as a means of elementary instruction 
with a heavily verbal emphasis. More recent experiments, 
however, show that it is quite practicable to devise programmes 
the main functions of which are to cultivate problem-solving 
skills among the pupils, to foster the ‘discovery’ of mathe- 
maticat generalisations, and to promote creative activity.” 
Here, clearly, is another development of considerable promise. 

Finally, a small number of investigations have suggested that 
students may get bored if they have too much programmed 
instruction. This is a finding of some importance. It leads 
directly to the subject of the next chapter. 
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Syndicate Methods 


A brief account of the ‘syndicate’ method of teaching was given 
in chapter 1 and the present chapter sets out a more detailed 
description and analysis of an experiment in this approach 
carried out during a summer session in an American university 
(Temple University, Philadelphia). One of my assignments was 
to take a course on educational sociology, for a class of forty 
students, of whom thirteen were men. The great majority 
were qualified teachers working for Masters’ degrees, with a 
sprinkling of undergraduates and doctoral candidates; ages 
ranged, approximately, from twenty to fifty. 

The six-weeks course was concerned with five major concepts. 
The first was that of social class differentation in western 
societies, with some of the evidence on variations of habits and 
attitudes from one social layer to another. Attention was given 
to the influence of social class on children’s aspirations and 
achievements and the implications of these facts for teachers 
working in different districts. 

The second concept was that of values as a binding (or 
divisive) force in a society or organisation. This was 
exemplified, at the national level, by the evidence for some 
continuity of social criteria through American history, while 
at the level of immediate personal response a critical study 
was made of such current ideals as the ‘meritocracy’ and ‘good 
human relations’. 

The third was the classification of authority structures in 
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industry, based on a case history of changes in a particular 
firm and some study of Burns and Stalker’s ‘organic’ and 
‘mechanistic’ types of organisation. 

The fourth concept was that of planning for change and 
innovation and the fifth the convergence of these principles 
of social analysis in the school system, with some conclusions 
regarding the roles of teachers in contemporary American 
society and the place of different patterns of authority in the 
school system. . 

The course opened with the showing of a film Twelve Angry 
Men. In this film Henry Fonda takes the part of a single 
dissentient in a jury sitting at a murder trial. As a constituent 
of the ‘syllabus’ the purpose of the film was to provide a vivid 
example of racial and social class prejudice in action, together 
with the emergence and exercise of a particular type of 
authority. 

The usual method of teaching such a course, whether in 
England or the U.S.A., is for the lecturer to give a series of 
lectures followed by plenary or small-group discussions and 
accompanied by various assignments of reading and writing. 
This was the expectation of most of the students in the class; 
few had experienced any alternative. Most of my own teaching 
in higher education has been based on this pattern. My object 
at Temple University therefore was to see if the syndicate 
method could be adapted to the teaching of a straightforward 
academic course, with the reservation that if it broke down I 
could at once revert to my customary pattern. 

My method was to divide the class into small groups 
(‘syndicates’) of five or six students, to carry out joint assign- 
ments based on reading, discussion and writing. I had my class 
daily, with a loss of two days, for periods of eighty minutes. 
Thus the total of ‘contact hours’ was thirty-seven—roughly 
the equivalent of one and a half hours a week for a normal 
academic year. 


The class was given ten assignme € 
in length and type of content and were handled in several 


different ways. Either written Or oral reports were made by 
опе or more syndicates, which on several occasions also sat as 
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a forum to answer questions. For the eight assignments on 
which written reports were handed in, I summarised these the 
following day in a lecture, correcting misconceptions and 
extending beyond the students’ material in directions I 
regarded as important. Plenary discussions were also held at 
appropriate points throughout the course. A final examination 
of one and a half hours was set. 

The set of assignments used is given in the next chapter. 

As I see it, one effect of several years of largely authoritarian 
instruction between the ages of eleven and sixteen is to 
establish in students’ minds not only an assumption that 
education is the imparting of information and techniques to 
pupils, but attitudes which make it difficult for both students 
and lecturer to escape from the habits of instruction and 
memorisation. From my English experience I have the 
impression that the ‘high flyers’ of the grammar schools, the 
potential winners of first class and upper second class degrees, 
suffer much less in this respect because their ability enables 
them to avoid the grind of rote-learning at O level. The 
syndicate method, if efficiently used, should create a different 
relation between the lecturer and student and enable the 
student, by argument with his peers, to fortify his own ideas 
and interpretations before confrontation with the lecturer's 
authority. If assignments were suitably prepared, the student 
would be led to argue out the significance of the books read, 
in terms of the varying interpretations of the members of the 
group. Thus he would become more personally ‘involved’ 
with the material of the course, and in consequence work with 
more zest and read with more profit. 

In this context the showing of the film—a very moving and 
well acted production—served two further purposes. It gave 
the members of the syndicates, who were mostly unknown to 
one another, a vivid shared experience as the basis of their 
first assignment and of a number of references in later phases. 
It also provided the opportunity to establish at the outset an 
expectation of relating the theoretical discussions in the 
syndicates to personal experience. This is an expectation which 
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is often inhibited by the verbal emphasis that prevails in 
western educational systems. 

The assumptions and purposes stated above may be set out 
as a series of hypotheses: 


1. The dominant patterns of teaching and learning between 
the ages of eleven and sixteen (and frequently over a consider- 
ably longer period) tend to establish two assumptions in the 
pupils: (a) that the main function of the educational’ system 
is to impart information and techniques to the pupils; and 
(b) that the characteristic relationship of teacher to student 
is one of command; the teacher orders the pupil to carry out 
various instructions, to acquire certain information, to practise 
certain skills. 

2. The usual forms of teaching in higher education—lecture, 
discussion, and seminar—tend to be interpreted by the student 
in terms of the assumptions stated above. Efforts by teachers 
at this stage to prompt students to ‘think for themselves’, to 
develop a judgment and critical insight of their own, are 
accordingly often frustrated. 

3. The effect of the syndicate form of organisation is to cut 
across the assumptions stated in (1) since (а) the students are 
now placed in a situation where in the first instance they form 
views derived from their reading and experience and from 
discussion with their peers, rather than from the teacher; 
(b) the students form bonds within their syndicates which give 
them some support in the face of the teacher's authority; and 
(c) the relations are no longer controlled by the naked con- 
frontation of the teacher with a number of separate individuals 
and can thus become more easily personal and informal. 


4. By limiting the number of members in a syndicate to six 
the relationships that form are likely to result in the personal 
"involvement' or 'commitment of all members in the prepara- 
tion of material and forming ОЁ views, and thus to create a 
positive concern and appreciation towards the lecturer's views. 
(It should perhaps be added explicitly that students' rejection 
or neglect of the teacher's authority in matters of conduct and 
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discipline must be sharply distinguished from their attitude 
to his authority in his subject.) 

5. Hence the members are likely to work with greater energy 
and get more satisfaction; to read with a clearer awareness of 
what they want to find out; to learn to express their views more 
effectively on academic matters; and to derive an intellectual 
stimulus from the clash of opinions in the small groups. 
Hence, academic knowledge should not decline, while powers 
of judgment should improve. With this, the bearing of the 
academic study on new situations and personal experience, 
in areas appropriate to the subject matter, should be more 
clearly perceived. 


Set out in this form, the exercise throws up a number of 
questions. 


A. Internal relations of syndicates. Do the syndicates exert 
undue pressure on individuals to conform in their views? Can 
individuals be catered for who do not easily work in groups? 
Is it possible to arrange the membership of the syndicates so 
as to avoid serious personal incompatibilities? How far, in the 
experiment described, was the personal involvement of the 
student (to the extent that this took place) due to the sharing 
of a somewhat vivid experience at the very opening? 


в. External relationships of syndicates. To what extent do 
syndicates spontaneously compete with one another? Is this 
beneficial or otherwise? What are the most effective methods 
for feeding back into the work of the class as a whole the 
findings of the separate syndicates? Are there any circumstances 
in which a lecturer will continue to dominate the class in spite 
of the system of organisation? 


с. Academic achievements of members. What standard of 
academic knowledge was achieved during this course as 
compared with normal courses? To what extent did the 
students develop their powers of judgment and imaginative 
insight in this course as compared with normal courses? How 
are erroneous or injudicious views formed in a syndicate to be 
corrected? To what extent does the effectiveness of the method 
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depend on the skill with which the assignments are designed 
and the readings selected? Can the syndicate reports be used 
for assessments of individuals? If so, how? If not, will the 
quality of reports decline? To what extent can (should) one 
envisage syndicate organisation replacing the lecture/discussion 
pattern as the core of a curriculum? 


At the end of the course, two checks were made on the 
influence and effectiveness of the method. Certain questions 
were set in the final examination which required the inter- 
pretation of certain features of the course; and an anonymous 
questionnaire was answered by all students attending the 
penultimate day of the course, after the final examination had 
been sat. 

The evidence collected throws light on parts of the hypo- 
theses and on some of the questions. Findings derived from 
American experience are not necessarily valid in any other 
society; for that matter, findings derived from one lecturer’s 
experience with one class in one university are not necessarily 
valid for other teachers or classes. Nevertheless, the data are of 
considerable interest, particularly as no discussion was given 
to the principles underlying the class organisation until after 
the examination and the questionnaire had been completed. 
The following material, gathered from the students’ answers 
to examination questions and to the questionnaire, is presented 
in relation to particular hypotheses and questions. Short- 
comings of language and expression in students’ answers may 
be due in part to the fact that only one and a half hours were 
available for two or three questions. The two examination 


questions most closely concerned were: 


Qu.5. Compare the influence of a syndicate on its members 
with the influence of an adolescent peer-group on its members, 
in regard to: (a) conformism; (b) integrity*, (c) intellectual 
stimulation; (d) academic work. : Я 
Ои. 6. Analyse the organisation of [this course] in regard to 
(а) authority structure (ог faculty/student relations); (b) rela- 
* This value had been the subject of some study in the phases dealing 
With values. 
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tion of the course-work to your personal and/or professional 
experiences; (с) the development of an independent attitude 
on the part of the students to the material offered by the 
lecturer. 


Hypothesis 1. Influence of dominant patterns of teaching 
and learning 


Few professional courses which I have taken have actually 
attempted to teach anything. They attempt to tell the pupil. 
I have been told not to tell but to teach. The method in this 
course actually teaches. The emphasis upon individual efforts 
and discovery was new to me in the college classroom. Before, 
I and my classmates were lectured to (or at) and told to 
memorise the few sections of a book. In effect, we are used to 
having knowledge pass from the lecturer’s notebook to the 
student's notebook without going through the mind of either. 
Fortunately, the organisation of this course provided for 
discussion and lectures of summation and guidance. This was 
what I had always been told to do as a teacher, but I had never 
experienced it as a professional student. (Student J) 


Hypothesis 3a and Qu. A. Views from reading and 
syndicate discussion 


The adolescent peer group makes conformity one of the 
premises upon which it is built, and continues to thrive. It is 
essential that the teens and the group have the same likes and 
dislikes, otherwise they can look forward to the quiet solitude 
of ostracism. . . . In a syndicate such as of the type used in this 
course, it is not necessary for the group to think as one. Of 
course, general agreement is nice, but it is not essential; no 
member will be ostracised if he takes a dissenting opinion 
from that held by the syndicate in general. . . . I wouldn't say 
that the people in our syndicate were stubborn; they weren't. 
I would say that when any of us was quite certain that he (or 
she) was right about something, he stuck to his opinion. 
However, we always tried to keep open minds to empirical 
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evidence that would either confirm our opinions more solidly, 
or even give valid cause for doubting them. (Student HE) 


When we ‘hashed’ over a question in our syndicate, there 
was always someone (usually me) who didn’t agree with the 
group. This gave me a chance to express my views as opposed 
to the others. There wasn’t the usual conformity one finds in 
the other classes—here we were in small groups ‘hammering’ 
out answers to specific leading questions. And we were able 
to raise questions about other groups' answers as well; m 
(Student HO) 


The organisation of this course has provided for the develop- 
ment of individual attitudes since group work was provided. 
Individuals could be free to express themselves and freely 
chose what material they wanted to read. The groups could 
divide the material presented and later bring it together after 
careful consideration by individual members. Since the 
quantity of the material covered such a wide scope, inde- 
pendent attitudes almost had to emerge as different members 
would experience different books and personal experience. 


(Student J) 

This course, more so than most, demands independent 
thinking on the part of each student. As the material was 
offered by the lecturer by reference reading and by group 
reports, there was a need to analyse our personal attitudes, 
beliefs, values, etc, and then to evaluate and constantly 
re-evaluate these attitudes, beliefs, and values. . . . Also, as 
conflicting reference material came forth and conflicting views 
arose in the class, independent thinking and then independent 
attitude was naturally the resultant. (Student Y) 


Hypothesis 3b and c and Qu. B. Change of relations 
between lecturer and students 

Question 3 of the questionnaire asked: “Ро you consider that 
the relations formed between lecturer and students during this 
method of working differ in any way from those formed during 
a lecture /discussion course?' To this question eighteen students 
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replied that they thought that relations were ‘closer’ or ‘more 
personal’ (‘the lecturer got to know us better as individuals’; 
‘I feel this syndicate method created a warmer feeling between 
teacher and students’), while six said the relations were about 
the same and thirteen made various other comments. 


Here again I feel the class developed their own attitudes 
concerning the material. This seemed evident in the freedom 
of expression that was frequent. There was disagreement, 


yes, but again in what seemed a good academic climate. 
(Student B) 


In this course I believe that we have an organic . . . authority 
structure. We have a leader who coordinates our work and 
guides our thinking and planning, yet the hierarchy has 
become blurred as in an organic structure. We are therefore 
allowed such individual or small group autonomy which in 
Thelen’s thinking makes for a good authority set-up. Also 
along Thelen’s line of reasoning, the leader interrupts this 
autonomy only when it is in danger of becoming erratic. 
There is good rapport with the groups and their leader and 
thus a good climate for productive work has been estab- 
lished. . . . In my way of thinking [the professor’s] statement 
about an independent attitude on the part of the students to 
the material offered by the lecturer would pertain to the rather 
autonomous situation under which we have worked in this 
course. In other words, we are not bound only to the lectures, 
but we have an opportunity to do individual research. This 
condition, I would think, is very conducive to a good climate 
of intellectual activity. (Student SE) 


The way in which ideas and concepts were exchanged during 
class periods is an example of organic organisation, The free 
interchange of ideas in syndicates is the best example of this. 
This group work fosters interdependence and smooth relations, 
and in this fashion exemplifies how a group organisation can 
foster participation. (Student J) 


Definitely the lecturer was the primary authority . . . [he] 
became a sort of ‘guide’ to the students. . .. He delegated work 
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to be done by his subordinates (students). But here information 
was able to go up, down, sideways, and in all directions—for 
assimilation. (Student HO) 


Hypothesis 4. Syndicate work conducive to student's 
‘involvement? 


Much of the class time was spent in small group discussion to 
which the member of the group developed loyalty (this was 
expressed by members of our syndicate) and felt a responsi- 
bility to do their part and even to explore further books and 
relate class work to work previously taken. As a result an 
independent attitude was developed by many of the students 
who went out and purchased some of the suggested books or 
read parts of them in the library going beyond the minimum 
standards set by the professor and the group. (Student C) 


When one works alone he may tend to procrastinate some 
of his school work, but because everyone else did their work, 
no one wanted to feel badly by not doing his. (Student D) 


The syndicate as a whole feels that academic work must be 
completed in the best possible manner. It is felt by members 
of the group that a sloppy job will reflect back on to the 
whole syndicate, and that the syndicate will feel that the person 
who did the sloppy job has let them down. For this reason 
most syndicate work, even if done individually, is superior to 
plain individual work. (Student F) 


Hypothesis 5. Qu. C. Intellectual stimulus and academic 
achievement 


(а) HARD WORK 


Two questions from the questionnaire are relevant. Question 4 
read ‘Do you consider that you have worked harder /less hard / 
about the same as in a lecture /discussion course?’ Twenty-two 
replied ‘harder’ and two ‘less hard’, while thirteen said ‘about 
the same’ or were undecided. A number of those who replied 
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‘harder’ added something to the effect that ‘it seemed less hard 
because of the circumstances’. Another question asking whether 
members had derived more or less satisfaction from the course 
than from the normal lecture/discussion course, or about the 
same, gave twenty-one reporting ‘more’, eleven ‘less’, and five 
other responses. Taken together these figures suggest that the 
students worked harder on account of their involvement with 
the group but felt less pressure and more satisfaction on 
account of the correlated improvement in motivation. 


(b) EFFECTIVE USE OF BOOKS 
Question 5 in the questionnaire read ‘Do you consider that 
you have used books more or less effectively or about the 
same?’ Replies were: ‘more’, twenty-five; ‘same’, ten; ‘less’, 
two. One respondent commented, ‘at first it was as I usually 
did—but now I am much more critical and seem to know what 
to look for’. 


(с) INTELLECTUAL STIMULUS 


This group . . . has stimulated all of us intellectually. So many 
more ideas and concepts are brought out when discussing in 
an informal situation than being alone to think or in a large 
group. . . . Someone was always there to refute or elaborate 
on someone else’s ideas in a frank, positive manner. (Student B) 


There was so much more information gotten, talked over, 


argued out. . . . Our syndicate may not have had the most 
‘ability’ in the class, but we sure achieved as much as was 
possible. . . . So this experience into group work (and my first 


sociology course) was a real awakening. (Student HO) 


Members of syndicates, by working together, learnt more 
and, in my own case, worked harder than if the course had 
been organised in an autocratic manner. (Student J) 

Intellectual stimulation within the syndicate is exceedingly 
high. This is due to the cross-exchange of ideas, debate, and 
the attempt to reach a conclusion. Members are willing to 
volunteer information, read and discuss in order to gain 
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increased insight into the material at hand.... We are 
attempting to reach a goal and there is coordination and 
cooperation within the syndicate. (Student L) 


Lipsett’s work was a catalyst for much of my thinking. This 
entire course has triggered in me a want and motivation for 
research, references and critical thinking, which is developing 
for the first time. (Student DR) 


ә 


(d) ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, WITH QUESTION С 


Question la in the questionnaire asked 'do you consider that 
you gained more or less from the syndicate method of working 
than from the usual lecture/discussion course, or about the 
same, in regard to academic content?' The replies were ‘more’, 
fourteen; ‘same’, fifteen; and ‘less’, eight. The following is a 
relevant comment from the examination answers. 


Because of the positive aspects of our syndicate, we felt we 
produced much more than had we answered the same questions 
on our own. The academic work we did was of a higher degree 
because we worked together, stimulating and motivating each 
other as we went along. (Student D) 


One of the more refractory problems is that of reporting 
back. For various reasons several different methods were used. 
On the two occasions when every syndicate handed in a written 
report on an assignment the work was covered very thoroughly 
but a considerable number of man hours were spent on writing 
and typing and it would certainly haye been quite impracti- 
cable to cover the ground of this particular course if every 
syndicate had produced a report on every phase, given that 
most students dispersed at the end of the class for other 
commitments. With three phases written reports were handed 
in by two syndicates which also, after I had summarised the 
reports in a lecture, acted as a forum for a plenary discussion. 
In three further phases there were two oral reports followed 
by a plenary session with forum. In one case a single syndicate 
made a written report and in another an oral report, serving 
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afterwards as a forum. A question in the questionnaire on 
methods of reporting showed seventeen individuals expressing 
a preference for one or two syndicates handing in a written 
report; of these seventeen, seven suggested that these syndicates 
should also report orally. Eight preferred written reports by 
all; seven asked that all syndicates should prepare oral reports 
on every assignment. I had the impression, personally, that if 
two syndicates were reporting on a topic they tended to vie 
with each other in thoroughness and this seemed a valid 
incentive. If, however, only two syndicates are reporting, a 
possibility arises that the other syndicates may not prepare 
the assignment in sufficient detail to learn from the two that 
have specialised in that phase of the material. There is 
undoubtedly room for further experiment here. 

Another question that needs attention is that of assessment. 
In these courses I based the final grade on the performance in 
the final examination, modified in the light of contributions 
to the plenary discussions and to various syndicate discussions 
I happened to attend. Some students complained (in the 
anonymous questionnaire) that the syndicate reports should 
also have been taken into account. A more serious question 
is that of the criteria by which the students are assessed. A few 
individuals remarked that this was the point at which the 
course became authoritarian and the final decision rested 
firmly, yet without unambiguous published standards, in the 
hands of the lecturer. The situation was made more difficult 
for the students by the very fact that more than once I 
castigated the fact-mongers and stressed the importance of 
judgment and insight. I made a point of explaining the basis 
of every criticism that I made on the syndicate reports. But 
clearly this was inadequate. In an English college of education 
I have made a practice of reading scripts of different quality 
to students with an explanation of the way in which grades 
have been awarded. Discussion amongst examiners for post-O- 
level work in the humanities often reveals the unsureness of 
the criteria at work, once one has got away from actual 
correctness. A major question lies here, which is taken up 
again in chapter 8. 
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A third problem is that of the availability of books at an 
appropriate level of difficulty, in adequate numbers. Assess- 
ments and reports have to some extent to be tailored to the 
books possessed by an institution’s library and to the cheaper 
paperbacks that students can reasonably be expected to buy 
in any number. 

A fourth is the problem of syllabus coverage. The amount 
of syllabus that can be covered by syndicate methods is of 
course considerably less than can be covered in a series of 
lectures or lecture/discussion sessions of the same length. 
Comprehensive syllabuses tend to demand formal treatment; 
that is, reliance by the teacher on instruction and by the 
student on memorisation of lecture notes and textbooks. If the 
aims and conditions outlined in chapter 1 are to be met 
syllabuses will need to be much more selective. 

On the other hand a lecturer who is charged with the task 
of integrating and synthesising students’ courses has a useful 
instrument at hand in the syndicate method. This lends itself 
particularly to the selection of material from different subject 
backgrounds which can stimulate a small group of students to 
make its own interrelationships and cross fertilisation between 
the various branches of knowledge. 

The above is a report on one small experiment in a subject 
that is of great importance in higher education at the present 
time, when expansion and the rebuilding of institutions and 
courses is going on at high speed. It is of some urgency that 
more systematic and scientifically assessed experimentation 
should be conducted on teaching methods. 

The next chapter presents the set of assignments used at 
Temple University, adapted for an English context, in order to 
show concretely what I have found many people have difficulty 
in envisaging from mere description. 


References 
1. Cf. P. Marris, The Experience of Higher Education, (Routledge 1964). 
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A Set of Assignments 


A course on educational sociology 


There are many alternative ways of presenting an introductory 
course on educational sociology and the accompanying outline 
is no doubt open to many criticisms. The object of presenting 
it here, however, is not to set up a model but to demonstrate 
how questions can be formulated which lead students to read 
limited areas of subject matter, to relate this to their own 
experience, and to build up reasonably coherent points of 
view without stifling the opinions of individual members. 
The preparation of a set of assignments is very time-consuming 
and if the present series enables lecturers to carry out experi- 
ments which would otherwise have been prohibited by lack of 
time, they will have served a useful purpose. 


Outline 

PHASE I. Twelve Angry Men: social influences on judg- 
ment; the influence of value-assumptions on social 
action. 

PHASE I. British society and its values: social structure and 
social change. 

PHASE III. 


British Society and its values: the continuing 
influence of values on social action. 
PHASE IV. The teacher's personal priorities: the concept of 


a meritocracy; the valuation for friendly relations 
between people. 
PHASE V. 
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Organisational structure: an industrial case study. 


A SET OF ASSIGNMENTS 


PHASE VI. Organisational structure: interpretative prin- 
ciples; formal and informal structure; mechanistic 
and organic forms of organisation. 

PHASE уп. Organisational structure: authority, discipline 
and participation. 

PHASE уш. Organisational structure: schools; distribution of 
power and authority. 

PHASE Ix. School and social class: schools and social mobi- 
lity; school achievement and social background. 

PHASE X. The teacher's roles. 


PHASE I. ‘Twelve Angry Men’: social influences on judgment; 
the influence of value-assumptions on social action. 


l. In the story presented by the film Twelve Angry Men the 
jury at first reach the tentative conclusion that the accused is 
guilty. Afterwards they regard this conclusion as mistaken. It 
is clear that, in this story, racial and/or social-class prejudice 
was one source of this wrong conclusion. 

By what steps did the members of the jury come to realise 
that racial/social-class prejudice had prompted their mistake? 
Did this gradual change of view impress you as true to your 
knowledge of people? Describe very briefly any episode you 
have witnessed in which you consider that such prejudice led 
to a wrong conclusion from the available evidence. 

2. Three values that the film might be said to support are: 

justice; integrity; concern for the individual person. 

(a) What evidence (if any) led you to feel that the character 
taken by Henry Fonda had exceptional integrity? 

(b) What were your own feelings at the end of the film? How 
far were they aroused by the vindication of one or more 
of these values? How far was the director successful in 
presenting the above values convincingly? 

8. The character taken by Henry Fonda generally refrains 

from making adverse criticism of members with whom he 

disagrees. 

(а) What does this suggest to you about his attitude to other 
people in general? 
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(b) What effect (if any) do you consider this has on their 
willingness to listen to him? 

(c) What effect do you think it has on the occasions when he 
does express an adverse criticism? 

(d) Can you recall any person in authority in your own 
experience (whether at home, in school, at college, or in a 
business organisation) who was similar in rarely making 
adverse criticism? If so, what was your attitude to them? 


PHASE IL. British society and its values: social structure and 
social change. 


1. What is the distribution of population in Great Britain 
among the following? 
(a) Urban and rural areas. 
(b) Different occupations. 
(c) Different income groups. 
(d) Affluence and poverty. 
See Hicks, Social framework, chs. 6, 17. 
Carr Saunders, Social conditions in England and Wales, 
chs. 5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 15. 
Marsh, Changing social structure of England and Wales, 
chs. 4, 7, 8, 9. 
Musgrave, Sociology of education, chs. 4, 6. 
Cole, Studies in class structure, ch. 3. 
2. How far are broad social changes operating which radically 
affect our ways of living? What evidence is there of the scale 
and speed of such changes? And of their effect on British 
outlook and habits? Illustrate as far as possible from your 
own experience. 
(а) Increasing urbanisation. 
See Man alone, sections by Fromm (р. 56), Laslett (p. 86), Van 
der Haag (p. 180) and Young and Willmott (р. 301). 
Hoggart, Uses of literacy, chs. 6, 7. 
Sprott, Human groups, chs. 5, 6. 
Brown, Social psychology of industry, ch. 9. 
ler Death and life of great American cities, chs. 1, 20, 
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Collier, Social purposes of education, ch. 2. 

Thelen, Dynamics of groups at work, ch. 1. 

Rose, Human behaviour and social processes, ch. 33 by 
Gaus. 

Ogburn and Nimkoff, Handbook of sociology, ch. 17. 

Mead, Cultural patterns and technical change, chs. 3, 4, 5. 

Frankenburg, Communities in Britain, chs. 1, 4. 

Musgrave, Sociology of education, ch. 7. 

Gorer, Exploring English character, ch. 4. 


© 


(b) Attitudes to authority and tradition. 
See Hoggart, Uses of literacy, chs. 3, 9. 
Zweig, The British worker, chs. 7, 11, 18; 19. 
Man alone, sections by Laslett (p. 86), Eaton and Weil 
(p. 498). 
Collier, Social purposes of education, ch. 3. 
Ortega, Revolt of the masses, chs.1, 2, 3, 8, 14. 
Musgrave, Sociology of education, chs. 7, 9. 


(с) Convictions about purpose of life. 

See Hoggart, Uses of literacy, ch. 9. 
Shanks, The stagnant society, chs. 1, 2, 3. 
Man alone, sections by Maclver (p. 144), and Barrett 

(р. 167). 

Collier, Social purposes of education, ch. 3. 
Stace, Religion and the modern mind, chs. 3, 11. 
Ortega, Revolt of the masses, chs. 8, 14. 
Livingstone, Education for a world adrift, ch. 1. 
Mass Observation, Puzzled people. 
Gorer, Exploring English character, ch. 14. 


PHASE Ш. British society and its values: the continuing influ- 
ence of values on social action. 


l. British society is said to be characterised by the values of 
tolerance or respect for the integrity of other individuals, and 
restraint, or dislike of strong emotion or aggressiveness, 
whether in public or private life. 
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How far do you recognise this as true in your own experi- 
ence? What evidence is there of differences in those respects 
between different social classes? Between different regions? 
What definitions of the words and what evidence are required 
in order to be able to make reasonably firm generalisations 
about British society as a whole in these respects? 

See Shanks, The stagnant society, ch. 1. 

Hoggart, Uses of literacy, ch. 2. 

Butterfield, The Englishman and his history, Part II, chs. 

1,2; 

Gorer, Exploring English character, chs. 2, 9. 

Zweig, The British worker, chs. 92, 23. 

Rowntree and Lavers, English life and leisure. 

MacCurdy, Morale, chs. 5, 6. 

Loewe, The Price of Liberty. 

Marlowe, The Puritan tradition in English life, chs. 1, 2, 9. 

Barker, National character, chs. 4, 5. 

Martin Green, A mirror for Anglo-Saxons, chs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Drew Middleton, The British, ch. 12. 

Lipsett, The first new nation, chs. 6, 7, 8. 
2. England is said to suffer from a more marked system of 
social classes than Scotland or Wales. How far is this true in 
your experience? What evidence would be required to establish 
any general conclusions on this subject? What evidence is 
available to show that social class differences are less, or more, 
marked in England since 1939? 
See Shanks, The stagnant society, chs. 3, 6. 

Hoggart, Uses of literacy, chs. 1, 2, 3. 

Newson, Patterns of infant care, chs. 9; 10; 11, 12: 

Zweig, The British worker, chs. 7, 11. 

Gorer, Exploring English character, chs. 11, 12. 

Jackson, Education and the working class, chs. 2, 3. 


Man alone, sections by Hollingshead (p. 301) and Baldwin 
(р. 346). 


Bottomore, Elites and Society, chs. 1, 4. 
Bottomore, Sociology, chs. 7, 11. 
Musgrave, Sociology of education, chs. 4, 5. 
Lipset, The first new nation, chs. 6, 7, 8. 
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PHASE Iv. The teacher's personal priorities: the concept of a 
meritocracy; the valuation for friendly relations 
between people. 


1. (а) How far do you believe in the advancement of those 
with ability and energy? 
See Michael Young, The Rise of the meritocracy. 

What is the view of the imaginary author of Young’s book, 
writing in A.D. 2033? ы 
See also— 

Tawney, The acquisitive society, chs. 3, 4. 
McClelland, The achieving society, chs. 2, 3, App. I. 
Gardner, Excellence, chs. 10, 12, 13. 
Bottomore, Elites and society, chs. 6, 7. 
(b) How far is the ‘energy’ component of ‘merit’ a function of 
ambition and of social class background? 
See Halsey, Floud and Anderson, Education, economy and 
society, chs. 26, 36, 12. 
Jackson and Marsden, Education and the working class, 
Єр; 
2. How far do you believe in the importance of friendly 
relations between people? 
(a) See Man alone, section by Young and Willmott (p. 311). 
or 
Family and kinship in East London, Young and 
Willmott. 

Describe very briefly any experience any member of your 
group has had of the contrast described by Young and 
Willmott, Comment on the importance of friendly relations 
between people in such circumstances as those described by 
them. 

(b) See also— 
Woodham Smith, Florence Nightingale, chs. 11, 20. 
Butterfield, The Englishman and his history, Part II, 
chs. 1, 2. 
Barker, National character, ch. 4. 
Collier, Social purposes of education, chs. 5, 6. 
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Comment on the importance of friendly relations in the 
circumstances described by Woodham Smith or Butterfield. 
(c) Are there any values of more fundamental importance 
than friendly relations? What, for example, is Dostoevsky 
saying about personal choice and decisions in the following 
reference? 

See Man alone, section by Dostoevsky (p. 359, particularly 
latter part). See also sections by Harrington (p. 133) and 
Whyte (p. 533). 

Sections by Maclver (p. 144), Barratt (p. 167), Weiss (p. 
463) and Weingarten (p. 516) are also relevant. 
Fromm, Art of loving, ch. 4. 


PHASE V. Organisational structure: an industrial case study. 


1. Study chapters 2 and 3 of the book by Guest, Organisa- 

tional change. What image or picture has each plant manager 

(PM), George Stewart and Matthew Cooley, formed of the 

division manager (DM) over him, in regard to the following? 

(Quote your evidence in each case.) 

(а) The DM’s appreciation or criticism of the PM; 

(b) The DM's way of giving orders, attitude to coercion; 

(c) The DM's understanding of PM's circumstances; 

(d) The DM's courtesy, respect, willingness to listen; 

(e) The PM's explanation of faults or failures. 

See also Revans, Standards for morale, chs. 1, 8, 9, 10. 

2. What image have the PM's subordinates formed of each 

PM as regards (a) to (е) above? For example (a) What picture 

has a foreman /supervisor, of the PM's attitudes of apprecia- 

tion or criticism towards the supervisor? 

9. Describe briefly the conditions of plant Y under each PM 

in the following aspects: 

(a) effectiveness of plant organisation in providing what the 
men need for the job; 

(b) effectiveness of plant organisation in providing amenities 
such as canteen facilities; 


(c) transmission of orders, information and opinion up and 
down the chain of command; 
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(d) efficiency in production; 
(e) giving notice of impending changes; 
(f) provision of consultative meetings; 
(g) general spirit as regards mutual confidence or fear; and 
(h) willingness of employees to accept responsibility (i) for 
individual faults or failures, and (ii) for total operation 
of plant? 
9 
PHASE vi. Organisational structure: interpretative principles; 
formal and informal structure; mechanistic and 
organic forms of organisation. 
1. Draw charts which summarise (a) the chain of command at 
Plant Y; (b) the chain of command in a school you know or 
other organisation in which you have worked. To what extent 
can you fairly describe (i) Plant Ү and (ii) your school as a 
‘bureaucracy’ in Weber's sense? 
See Burns and Stalker, Management of innovation, pp. 105-6. 
Etzioni, Modern organisations, ch. 5. 
Brown, Social psychology of industry, ch. 4. 
Falk, Business of management, ch. 4. 
Blau and Scott, Formal organisations, chs. 2, 4, 8. 
Burton Clark, Educating the expert society, ch. 5. 
9. Estimate how far the membership of working groups 
coincides with that of friendship groups in a school you know, 
and in another organisation. Who are the official leaders (or 
decision-makers) in the staff of a school you know? Among the 
pupils? Who are the individuals who most quickly influence 


others? Who are the centres of information? Can you identify 


any characteristics shared by the official leaders? By the 


spontaneous leaders? 

See Sprott, Human groups, ch, 9. 
Brown, Social psychology of industry, chs. 3, 5. 
Phillips, Small social groups in England, chs. 6, 7. 
Thelen, Dynamics of groups at work, ch. 4. 
Havighurst and Neugarten, Society and education, ch. 6. 
Mayo, The social problems of industrial civilisation, chs. 

3, 4. 
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Oeser, Teacher, pupil and task chs. 1, 3. 

Blau and Scott, Formal organisations, ch. 4. 
3. What are the characteristics of the ‘organic’ and ‘mecha- 
nistic’ forms of organisation described by Burns and Stalker? 
In what circumstances does each have advantages? What 
features of the organisation of Plant Y under Messrs Stewart 
and Cooley fit in with Burns and Stalker’s analysis? In what 
respect do the differences between Messrs Stewart and Cooley’s 
methods of administration not come within Burns and Stalker's 
analysis? 
See Burns and Stalker, Management of innovation, chs. 5, 6. 


PHASE VII. Organisational structure: authority, discipline and 
participation. 


l. How far does the analysis made by Lippitt and White 
coincide with that of Burns and Stalker? In what respects does 
it differ? Illustrate from your own experience of schools or 
other organisations. Discuss the advisability or otherwise of 
using the word ‘democratic’ as a descriptive title in this 
context. 

For an account of Lippitt and White's experiments in social 
climates see R. К. White and В. Lippitt, Autocracy and 
democracy, chs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 14, 17. 

For brief summaries of Lippit and White's work see also: 

Sprott, Human groups, ch. 2. or 

Haimowitz, Human development, ch. 31. or 

Collier, Social purposes of education, pp. 106-8. or 

Musgrave, The sociology of education, pp. 244-5. 
2. A number of concepts on authority structures have been 
presented in the preceding work. Etzioni reclassifies the 
material. Describe briefly the kinds of power indicated by his 
terms coercive, utilitarian and normative, together with the 
corresponding kinds of involvement, in the setting (a) of an 
industrial or commercial organisation you have worked in; 
(b) Plant Y; (c) an educational institution you have studied in 
after the age of 18; and (d) a school you know. 
See Etzioni, Complex organisations, chs. 1, 2, 3. 
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3. Reinterpret the material provided (а) by Lippitt and 
White and (b) by Burns and Stalker, in terms of Etzioni’s 
classification. 

See also Etzioni, Complex organisations, ch. 6. 


PHASE уш. Organisational structure: schools: distribution of 
power and authority. 


1. Attempt to distinguish those features of life at Plant Ү 
under the two PMs which are due to coercive control from 
those due to a harsh or critical attitude on the part of the PM. 

What element has Etzioni omitted from his analysis of 
coercive power? 

Can you identify any features in the character of Cooley 
comparable with those of the character taken by Henry Fonda? 
2. Where does the chief effective influence reside as between 
LEA, Head, parents, teachers and pupils in the schools repre- 
sented in your syndicate? Where does the major influence 
over the individual child (or adolescent) reside? 

In what ways does the pattern vary with (a) size of school; 
(b) city or rural environment; (c) age of pupils; (d) sphere of 
pupil's activity? 

See Havighurst and Neugarten, Society and education, chs. 5, 
6,9, 
Coleman, The adolescent society, chs. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Fyvel, Insecure offenders, Introduction. 
Musgrove, Youth and the social order, ch. 4. 
Goodman, Growing up absurd, chs. 1, 2, 11. 
Musgrave, The sociology of education, ch. 14. 
Etzioni, Complex organisations, ch. 8. 
Eppel, Adolescents and morality, ch. 3. 
Havighurst, Human development and education, chs. 9, 
10, 11. 
Burton Clark, Educating the expert society, ch. 4. 
8. In the light of your studies in the last three assignments 
attempt to formulate certain general rules for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high standards in schools in relation 
to (a) basic moral principles in the school community; 
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(b) normal academic work; (с) day-to-day administrative 
problems. | 
See also (particularly) Collier, Social purposes of education, 
chs. 11, 12. 
4. What conditions favour a climate of vigorous yet dis- 
criminating innovation (a) in regard to professional techniques 
and (b) in regard to human relations and authority? 
See Burns and Stalker, Management of innovation, chs. 5, 6. 
Revans, Standards for morale, chs. 1, 8, 9, 10. 
Benne and Muntyan, Human relations and curriculum 
change, Part 1, 11, ch. 3. 
Brown, Techniques of persuasion, chs. 2, 3, 8. 
Cohen, Attitude change and social influence, chs. 2, 9, 4, 
5, 6, 7. 
Guest, Organisational change, р. 110. 
Musgrave, The sociology of education, chs. 8, 9. 


PHASE IX. School and social class: schools and social mobility; 
school achievement and social background. 


(а) SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL MOBILITY. 


1. Do children of manual workers have the same educational 
opportunities as middle-class children? How far are oppor- 
tunities influenced by the facts (a) that some residential areas, 
with their schools, are mainly populated by middle classes and 
others mainly by working classes; (b) that teachers are drawn 
from the middle classes rather than from the working classes; 
and (c) that middle-class parents are better placed to stimulate 
and advise their children? How far do children of the different 
social classes take advantage of the opportunities open to 


them? What obstacles arise to the movement of clever working- 
class children to other social classes? 


See Jackson and Marsden, 
chs. 4, 6. 
Floud, Halsey and Martin, 
opportunity, ch. 1. 
Halsey, Floud and Anderson, Education, 
Society, chs. 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19. 


Education and the working class, 
Social class and educational 
economy and 
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Havighurst and Neugarten, Society and education, chs. 
2,9. 
Early leaving, chs. 3, 6. 
Half our future, ch. 3. 
Children and their primary schools, chs. 3, 4, 5. 
Fyvel, Insecure offenders, ch. 15. 
Musgrave, The sociology of education, ch. 5. 
9. By what criteria of (a) ability and (b) personality do you 
suppose teachers promote children within schools and give 
strong recommendations at the end of their school career? 
How far does the action of the school in these respects contri- 
bute to the subsequent promotion of individuals to the more 
powerful and responsible positions in society? 
See Jackson and Marsden, Education and the working class, 
chs. 4, 6. 
Havighurst and Neugarten, Society and education, ch. 10. 
Halsey, Floud and Anderson, Education, economy and 
society, chs. 30, 31. 
Musgrave, The sociology of education, ch. 11. 
Burton Clark, Educating the expert society, ch. 3. 
3. Should educationists rest content in enabling clever 
working-class children to move into other classes? How far is 
it desirable or practicable to aim rather at developing an 
articulate апа self-respecting working-class culture not 
dependent on middle-class outlook? 
See Hoggart, Uses of literacy, chs. 2, 6. 
Jackson & Marsden, Education & the working class, ch. 6. 
Thelen, Dynamics of groups at work, chs. 1, 4, 5, 12. 
Michael Young, The rise of the meritocracy. 
Conant, Slums and suburbs, chs. 1, 2, 5, 6. 


(b) SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND. 


How far does the school achievement of children and 


adolescents depend on family attitudes? On social-class back- 


ground? 
See Halsey, Floud and Anderson, Education and society, chs. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
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Jackson and Marsden, Education and the working class, 
chs. 4, 6. 

Havighurst and Neugarten, Society and education, chs. 4, 
15. 

Hoggart, Uses of literacy, ch. 2. 

Man alone, sections by Hollingshead (p. 301) and Baldwin 
р. 346). j 

Musgrave, The sociology of education, chs. 4, 5. 

Floud, Halsey and Martin, Social class and educational 
opportunity, chs. 5, 6, 7. 


PHASE X, The Teacher's roles. 


l. Make a unified and classified summary of the teacher's 
roles set out by Havighurst and Neugarten, Society and 
education (chs. 17, 18, 19); Halsey, Floud and Anderson, 
Education, economy and society (chs. 39, 40); Collier, Social 
purposes of education (chs. 5, 11, 12); and Musgrave, The 
sociology of education (chs. 15, 16). 

2. Using selected experiences from members of your syndicate 

describe specific examples of the following personal role 

conflicts: 

(a) the teacher’s functions as (coercive) ruler and (normative) 
leader; 

(b) the teacher’s individual conscience versus pressures from 
other sections of the school community; 

(c) the teacher's desire to communicate his own convictions to 
pupils who do not accept them versus his desire to avoid 
coercing them into an appearance of accepting them. 

See also W. Waller, Sociology of teaching, chs. 22, 23, 25. 
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The Contribution of Practical 
Experience 


It was pointed out in chapter 1 that there are many un- 
answered questions on the relation of practical work and other 
forms of firsthand experience to the growth of intellectual 
and imaginative powers. The investigations of Piaget and his 
followers! have shown the dependence of children’s mathe- 
matical concepts on appropriate practical experience, but 
little appears to have been done on the rationale of practical 
experience at the level of higher education. 

The total spectrum of firsthand experiences that are 
provided in one branch or another of higher education is 
surprisingly wide. The study of processes, whether the kind 
of processes that can be comprehended in a scientific law or 
those that are simply routines of social action, itself ranges 
widely. Regular courses of experiments have been provided in 
laboratories for generations to illustrate the laws of the 
physical and biological sciences, and to some extent those of 
psychology. Practical work in industry has been a regular 
feature of sandwich courses in engineering and other tech- 
nologies in this country, and also as ‘off-campus’ work in the 
U.S.A. The academic subjects touched may include physical 
science, any branch of engineering, economics, business 
management, psychology and sociology. 

Students of social administration and sociology have often 
been required to spend a specified time on the study of a small 
area in a city, or of a village, or of an institution such as an 
approved school. Geographers have been given somewhat 
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similar assignments, or a region of landscape, and geologists 
and biologists also have investigated defined areas. Student 
teachers have traditionally spent substantial lengths of time 
on teaching in schools, or on regular weekly visits conducting 
practical work with small groups of children, on an analogy 
with laboratory work. Students of law, accountancy and bank- 
ing have frequently been full-time workers in offices on an 
‘articled clerk’ basis while they have been studying for their 
examinations. Architects also are often required to spend 
periods in an office, apart from carrying out much of their 
university study in a series of practical design projects. 

A different type of vivid personal experience is that made 
available through various kinds of recordings, such as docu- 
mentary films of geographical, industrial, educational and 
other locations. Video-tape recordings are beginning to be 
used for similar purposes. Audio-visual recordings of these 
kinds shade into written recordings of industrial case studies 
such as are commonly used by the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. These in turn pass into the ‘simulated’ schools, 
management games, ‘war games’ and other institutional studies 
which are now being increasingly used to give exercises in 
judgment and in the application of theoretical principles. 

In all the above exercises and field studies, the principal 
object is to give the student ‘knowledge by acquaintance’, of 
a variety of processes, whether natural or social. In another 
range of experiences the primary object is to give the student 
an opportunity for sympathetic projection into other people, 
in order to develop his insight into individuals and groups, 
and indeed into his own personal interactions with other 
people. Films and plays are being increasingly used for this 
type of work, as well as improvised drama or role-playing, and 
chapter 6 describes the application of one such approach in 
the study of values. 

Another technique, used in the training of social workers 
and counsellors is for the student to sit in on an experienced 
practitioner's case work interviews, There is some analogy here 
to the medical students observing the doctor at work on 
diagnosis in a hospital. 
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The "T-group' technique, which was mentioned in chapter 
1 and which has spread quite widely in the last ten years, is 
less familiar and requires some elucidation? It is based on three 
features: there is no chairman conducting the sessions; there 
is no clearcut task to be achieved; and a commentator attends 
the sessions and from time to time interjects comments, inter- 
preting the course of the discussion in terms of the hidden 
motives and meanings of the participants. 'The absence of 
controlling authority and objective task sets up anxieties and 
irritations as a result of which the restraints of conventional 
procedures are loosened and spontaneous impulses and 
reactions come more nakedly into play. In the course of 
perhaps twenty sessions of an hour each the participants 
come to recognise with vividness and force, not only in their 
neighbours but in themselves, their desires for power, for 


approval, for self-justification, and so on, and also their 
and understanding to others, and 


in the process to create a mutual solidarity out of the shared 
acceptance of their strengths and weaknesses. The intensity 
and value of the experience vary considerably from one 
individual to another; some appear to gain little, some a great 
deal. 

The above notes will indicate the range of practical 
experiences provided in higher education. Two main questions 
present themselves: how should a teacher interweave concepts 
and experience? and, what are the conditions in which first- 
hand experiences are profitable for effective study, whether 
academic or professional? 

The first question may be subdivided: should concepts 
be provided before, during, or after the experiences? - In 
elementary scientific or mathematical work, new concepts 
need to arise out of experience and questions: out of questions 
concerning the material of the experience. The questions 
themselves represent concepts derived from the previous stage 
of development. At one end of the spectrum described above, 
in the case of the T-group, the point of the experience is direct 
insight into people's feelings and interactions’; the process of 
distinguishing and recognising the motives behind the actions 
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in a group entails conceptualisation, but the conceptual 
element is subordinate to the imaginative projection. At the 
other end of the spectrum the main purpose of the study is 
the building up of an intellectual structure—the elaborate 
conceptual structure of, say, modern physics or of theoretical 
sociology, or of twentieth-century literature—and in this case 
the relation of the concepts to the firsthand experience seems 
to be very different, Between the two extremes there are the 
professional studies, such as education and business manage 
ment, where the aim of the teacher is to develop the student’s 
power of judgment in practical situations, his skill in identify- 
ing and solving problems, his capacity for applying his 
abstract principles іп a balanced manner to practical 
questions, his habit of two-way exchange between reasoning 
and experience. 

In some of these cases teachers prefer to provide some 
concepts before the experience; an economist has said so much 
to me in connection with a student’s work on that subject in 
industry, and I have also found it to be desirable, with students 
going into industry, if I am preparing them to study the 
sociology of organisations. A psychologist on the other hand 
has expressed the view that if a student is given concepts of 
psychology before, for example, working in a factory, they may 
very well distort rather than illuminate his observations. In 
my own work with films, where these are factual recordings of, 
say, geographical or industrial processes, I would wish students 
to have discussed in some detail what they want to find out 
from a film before they see it. But if I am showing a feature 
film with the object of exploring people’s interactions and the 


implications of certain values, I would prefer the students to 


see the film in the first instance without preconceptions, It is 
interesting to note 


that the Harvard School of Business 
Administration uses feature films on occasion with the first of 
these purposes in mind, and in this instance provides quite 
elaborate briefing on concepts before the showing of the film.’ 
The questions implied by these remarks have to the best of 
my knowledge received no systematic investigation. 

If one accepts the principle implied by 
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that an element of rhythmic alternation between conceptual 
thinking and firsthand experience is desirable, then a further 
question arises as to the spacing of the alternations. The 
accountancy student works in an office five or six days a week 
and has lectures and private study in the evenings; a physics 
student has lectures and practical work alternating during the 
week, with private study at other times; an engineering student 
may have a six-month alternation between theoretical study 
and industrial practice; a student teacher may have weekly 
visits to a school class or periods of a month's continuous work 
in school, or a whole term sandwiched between two periods 
of academic study. Personal opinions of university and college 
teachers vary greatly on the relative advantages of different 
rhythms but again there appears to be no systematic evidence 
available. It may very well be that much depends on the way 
in which the academic teacher prepares for and follows up the 
practical experience; the degree of success in establishing clear 
interrelations between academic and practical work’; the 
way in which the practical experience itself, in the office, 
the factory, the school or the laboratory, is organised and 
supervised; the thoroughness of the academic phase of the 
rhythm; or the individual temperament and motivation of the 
students. 

This point, however, brings me to my second main question: 
What are the conditions under which the practical experience 
is most profitable for academic study? 

It is clear from Marie Jahoda’s investigations’ that industrial 
firms vary widely in the care and interest they take in the 
student's programme and supervision, and the same is true of 
schools in relation to student teachers. Some take great trouble, 
both to enable the student to get the most out of the period, 
and to integrate his practical experience with his academic 
studies. On the other hand some are negative in their general 
attitude, giving the student little support in the unfamiliar 
Situation or assistance in understanding; and some are restric- 
tive, giving him little scope for initiative and responsibility. 
The above remarks carry a number of presuppositions, and 
make no distinction between the scientific, the technological, 
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the psychological, the sociological and the economic aspects 
of the industrial work, or the corresponding range of aspects 
of schoolwork. Nor has attention been given to the varying 
functions of practical work at different stages of the course, 
reinforcing motivation and commitment, or assisting a student 
to make the transition to the new status of ‘professional 
practitioner'5 Nor again has attention been given to the special 
importance of the first practical experience for confirming or 
calling in question a student's choice of a career? 

The above discussion opens up some of the questions 
involved in the use of practical experience in higher education. 
There follow accounts of two practices adopted in certain 
colleges of education which have wider implications than 
simply for the training of teachers. 


The use of vacation employment 


The Hale Committee’s report on students’ vacation work” 
showed that a large proportion of students in universities and 
colleges take various kinds of non-academic jobs in their 
vacations. It is sometimes claimed that this experience is 
valuable in opening a student's eyes to life in non-academic 
occupations and in social classes other than his own. It 
is also claimed that these advantages may have special value 
for members of particular professions, such as teachers and 
clergy. Certainly, to take merely one particular aspect, it is 
valuable—as the Newsom Committee and Schools Council 
have advocated"—for student teachers to have some under- 
standing of the everyday world of work that their pupils will 
go into. But as has already been explained, one may have 
serious doubts as to how much insight a student is likely to 
gain from the experience itself without specific preparation 
and follow-up, and various approaches have been made to this 
problem over the last decade. 

One college of education in England (at Madeley, Staffs.) 
has arranged for student teachers to work in selected factories, 
for a period of three weeks in the third year of the three-year 
course for a teacher's certificate.* The initiative came from the 
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industrial side, the view being that if teachers had a more 
informed appreciation of the circumstances of work in 
industry, they would be better equipped to prepare fifteen- 
year-old pupils for entry to industry. Management would also 
get a better understanding of the students’ attitudes and 
problems. 

In the experiment reported, three men and two girls spent 
three weeks in an industrial firm in the last term of their 
course. They attended various departments, meeting many 
foremen and others. They also visited Youth Employment 
Officers, industrial training departments, and so on. Careful 
preparation had been given in advance to the students’ 
programme and reports were made by the students afterwards. 
They lived in lodgings or in a Y.M.C.A. hostel. The subse- 
quent reports, both from the firms and the students, were 
cordial.* 

About seventy universities and colleges in the U.S.A. operate 
schemes for bringing students, including student teachers, into 
closer contact with the world of non-academic work. Antioch 
has for many years run an alternating six-month sandwich 
course of academic study and out-of-college work, whether ina 
factory, an office, a hospital or a socialservice agency. The 
pattern is repeated elsewhere and has much in common with 
some sandwich courses organised by C.A.T.s in England, but 
the latter of course include no student teachers. Beloit places 
all the off-campus work in the middle two years of the four-year 
Course and the organisation is sufficiently flexible to enable 
individual students to incorporate vacation periods into their 
programme. Overseas working parties are also organised. 
Bennington sets aside a nine-week period in January-March 


between ‘two academic terms. It is noteworthy that the 
Muscatine report from Berkeley advocates an extension of the 
System at that university. In all these cases considerable care 


appears to be taken over the selection of types of work and the 
placing of individual students, as well as over the briefing of 
the students and the correlation of their experience with their 


iderable numbers of students have 


ERE i involving cons s of 
urther experiments involving COP 
since been made. (Personal communication from the Principal.) 
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academic studies. The purpose of the exercise is conceived in 
such terms as ‘enabling a student to apply academic principles 
to practical work’ and ‘to apply his learning to new situations’, 
or ‘broadening the students’ understanding of the world 
they live in’. Professor Marie Jahoda has pithily remarked, 
in connection with sandwich courses in English C.A.T.s, 
on the value of the 'enforced confrontation of general know- 
ledge (of psychology) with concrete and complex forms of 
behaviour’ + 

A more limited approach has been tried in the last few years 
at Bede College, Durham, to see what explicit educational 
value could be drawn from the experience of ordinary jobs 
undertaken by students during their long vacations, The ob ject 
of the exercise was explained to students at the end of the 
summer term and a duplicated sheet issued listing specific 
features of their work-places to which attention should be 
directed. The approach was mainly sociological: students were 
asked to note the formal hierarchy, the pattern of informal 
leadership, the system of communication, the operation of 
sanctions and rewards, the general morale of the group and 
its relation to the attitudes of those in authority, and so on. 
A reading-list was provided, which included such books as 
J. A. C. Brown's Social Psychology of Industry, Sprott’s Human 
Groups, and Thelen’s Dynamics of Groups at Work. Reports 
were collected in September; the academic aspects of the 
exercise constituted a formal vacation assignment. Without 
doubt many students gained greatly in their insight into 
authority patterns, social processes, and so on, as may be 
illustrated from the following brief quotations from reports. 


l. FORMAL AND INFORMAL GROUPINGS 
The Assistant General Foreman 
has little tact, is disliked, and 
Perhaps the most influential 
Officer, who was chosen for ti 


tries to push the work along, 
little notice is taken of him. 


already existing norms. (St 
with maintenance of houses 
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2. CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 

The electricians’ shop is one of the main channels of com- 
munication. Workers often eat their lunch here and chat 
over any news or rumours informally. Also the clerk in the 
office frequently lets workers know what is happening, often 
telling them whilst playing football at lunchtime. (Student as 
above.) 

3. MORALE AND THE EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY * 
In the pay clerk's group, morale is generally very high. The 
boss is an understanding chap to whom you can take any 
suggestions or complaints, and this gives his staff a sense of 
‘warmth’, If he makes a promise he always keeps it. Any 
requests for time off work are always given a considerate 
hearing. The standard of salaries paid to staff employees is 
quite high, thus ensuring some degree of satisfaction among 
them. (Student working in wages department of large firm.) 


For the student teacher, there appear to be three ways in 
particular in which he stands to gain from suitable experi- 
ence—not perhaps fully realised in any of the exercises 
recorded here. 

First, he can acquire an understanding of the sociology of 
organisations—formal and informal structures, channels of 
communication, systems of sanctions, the relation of morale 
to the attitudes of those in authority, mechanistic and organic 
types of organisation, the problems and processes of innovation. 
It is sometimes feared that such work will encourage the 
student to make adverse criticism of the authorities; but 
suitable briefing should eliminate this. The student will have 
gained something of great value for a teacher's career if he has 
acquired an informed awareness of the networks of social 
structure which prevail in many organisations and which will 
have much in common with those in which his professional 
life will operate. Moreover, as a professional man in a rapidly 
changing society he will find this kind of sociological insight 
a guide to understanding on many public issues. 

Secondly, it is desirable that people working in the academic 
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world should understand the realities of the non-academic 
world, since the great majority of their pupils are going into 
the latter. 

Third, it is of great value that the teacher of secondary 
pupils who are about to go out into full-time employment 
should have a realistic picture of the variety of types of employ- 
ment and the sorts of demands that employers legitimately 
make on their new entrants. He should understand the flow- 
lines of production and the relation of the present education 
of his pupils to their future work and to future in-service 
training. » 

If these are legitimate goals then certain practical principles 
seem to follow: 


1. Adequate preparation should involve the following: 
(а) selection of work for the student to take up; the weakness 
of the Bede scheme is that choice of job is largely haphazard; 
college tutors should be equipped to give detailed individual 
advice; (b) hence there needs to be collaboration between 
colleges and employing organisations on quite a large scale; 
(с) the briefing should refer to the economics and the sociology 
of the organisation as well as to the conditions and training 
that it gives to youth; such briefing ought to be thorough and 
linked with reading. 


2. The period of time should probably be longer than the 
three weeks taken out of the term in the Madeley experiment. 
But it is difficult to envisage, in the three-year courses that 
prevail in English higher education, that a whole term and 
perhaps a whole long vacation could be spared, as in the U.S.A. 
The most convenient period may be the long vacation—as in 


the Bede experiment and as was Suggested by the industrial 
sponsors of the Madeley experiment. 


3. The follow-up is important and substantial individual 
reports should be made by the student and by the employer. 
Seminar discussions should also be held at which some general 
conclusions can emerge. These sessions will probably be more 


fruitful if they can be based on summaries of the individual 
reports. 
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The use of group practices in the training of teachers 


The following is a transcript of part of a lesson given by a 
student to a thirteen-year-old secondary modern class studying 


science: 


Teacher: How do you get the water back from steam? 

Ist boy: By holding a cold object over the beaker, Sir. 

Teacher: Yes, good boy—holding a cold object over thesbeaker. 
How many of you saw a kettle boiling this morning? 

?nd boy: I did, Sir. 

Teacher: Yes, you saw steam come out into the air. Now if we 
want to get the water back we have to cool it down, 
haven't we? (Silence) Now tell them again: what 
have we got to do to get water from steam? 

Ist boy: Hold a cold object over the beaker, Sir. 

Teacher: What have we to do to get water from steam? 
(Further silence) (Loudly and emphatically) He has 
just told you! We are a bit sleepy this morning, 
aren’t we? 

3rd boy: Hold a cold object over the beaker. 

Teacher: Yes, we have to cool the steam down (loudly and 
emphatically) haven't we? (Menacingly) Yes, that is 
better. 


The experienced teacher will recognise at once that the 
pupils’ lack of response, interpreted by the student as sleepi- 
ness, is due to the abstractness of the phrase used by the first 
boy, which meant nothing to them without translation into 
concrete illustration by the teacher. One of the principal tasks 
of the college lecturer is to open the student’s eyes to the causes 
of such misinterpretation, such as—in this case—a failure to 
appreciate the relation between abstract concepts and concrete 
experience. 

Another common weakness among students is their inability 
to appreciate the value of the more informal types of teaching 
method—class expeditions, mime, model making, etc. Much 
of their previous school experience has been of memorising 
facts for examinations and their first criterion for judging an 
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unfamiliar teaching method is: does it make the facts stick 
better in the memory? They fail to see that the value of an 
expedition, or of making a model of a Norman castle, is in 
part to make the pupils observe and think for themselves; that 
miming will often make a greater impact on the imagination 
than pictures; or that such methods engage children in 
cooperation over academic work and thus bring into play a 
social motive that is absent from many classrooms. 

A third difficulty experienced by students is in realising how 
powerful is the influence of home relationships on children’s 
classroom reactions: a student fails to deal effectively with an 
offender because he is unaware of that ‘third dimension’ of his 
pupil's life. 

The student's difficulties in learning his profession must 
concern any lecturer engaged in supervising school practice 
or giving other instruction on teaching method. A further 
difficulty is more particularly relevant to the subject lecturer: 
the student’s habit of regarding his special subject as a great 
series or array of facts rather than as one sector of a complex 
and exciting reality, possessing its own characteristic structure, 
mode of operation and assumptions. 

A student’s difficulties are not necessarily overcome with 
full-time teaching. He needs to be guided by an experienced 
practitioner who can open his eyes to the relations between 
general principles and concrete practice, as the medical teacher 
does for the student doctor as he walks the wards. It could 


be called an apprenticeship; at its most successful it is an 
apprenticeship in human insight, 


| in discrimination among 
techniques, a 


1 nd in intellectual grasp of generalities, The pro- 
fessional Preparation of teachers has no single and consistent 


tradition for such apprenticeship, but a practical method of 
creating suitable conditions is group practice or study practice. 
In a typical system of study practice the tutor takes a group 
of twelve students to a school class once a week for 11-2 
hours and covers a normal part of the school syllabus; 
twenty to twenty-five minutes may be spent on class work 
and the rest of the time on group work, two students workin 
with five or six children. The scheme lasts for twenty io 
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twenty-four weeks in the second year. Some of the class 
teaching is done by the tutor to set an example and standard 
of teaching; some may well be taken by the class teacher, who 
will be closely concerned; most is done by students, who are 
recorded on tape and who discuss the lesson with tutor and 
colleagues later. A session is held in the college each week at 
which the next week's work is prepared and the previous 
week's work, with the children's reactions, discussed. At the 
beginning the group do conventional work in which Students 
and children can find their feet. After a time the tutor intro- 
duces more informal work, in the shape of mime, expeditions, 
group displays and so on. At this point students can see as 
under a microscope the impact of different methods on the 
pupils, when they would be too nervous to try such methods 
on school practice themselves. With judicious questioning in 
discussions the tutor can help his students to see the signifi- 
cance of the shared experience in terms not only of ordinary 
Classroom life but of the value assumptions implicit in various 
teaching methods and of the broad psychological and peda- 
gogical principles discussed in lectures. Intelligence and 
reading tests may be given at the beginning and end of the 
year; tests of academic attainment may be given at intervals. 
Students have the opportunity for trying out experiments in 
teaching method during the group work. They write a report 
on the work, which includes a diary of the visits; a discussion 
ОЁ the success of the work in achieving its objectives; studies 
of two or three individual children; reports on books read; 
and a fuller examination of some educational question related 
to the work. 

The above is not the only form of group practice but it 
contains the essential features. The title ‘study practice’ 
expresses the purpose of the practice as a means of study, of 
developing discrimination and understanding, rather than as 
a means for improving teaching skill. It may be compared not 
only to the student doctor’s visits to the wards but to the 
Science student’s laboratory work. The purpose of the latter 
is not so much to develop his skill in manipulating apparatus 
(though this has its importance) as his understanding of his 
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subject matter and his assimilation of the appropriate habits 
of thought. In fact the tutor is using the student’s keen 
vocational interest as a vehicle for communicating his under- 
standing both of educational methods and of the nature of his 
subject. In this work, where the tutor is continually circulating 
among the students and children, many opportunities occur 
for the detailed observation of children’s reactions. If the 
practice is continued long enough to make a visit to the home 
easy and natural, the third dimension of the child’s life may 
be clearly brought out. There are also opportunities for 
discussing the use and impact of the less conventional methods 
of teaching. Thus study practice provides a situation in which 
the tutor is able to work with his group of students as a team, 
sharing in the planning and evaluation of lessons and in the 
interpretation of experience. It gives reality to any general 
principles the tutor is concerned to communicate and offers 
the maximum opportunity for interaction between college and 
school, between tutor and student, and between educational 
principles and concrete classroom work. 

The contribution within the specialist subject varies with 
the subject. In science, for example, the tutor can oblige his 
students to come to grips with the essential features of scientific 
thinking: the sequence of evidence and induction; the picture 
of science as not only a body of knowledge but a mental 
discipline; the approach to the study of repeated processes 
wherever these are to be found. The students have to ask 
themselves how they should communicate to their pupils such 
concepts as those of elements and compounds, atoms and 
electrons, What is the status of these hypothetical entities? 
How far is it useful to learn verbal distinctions between 
mixtures and compounds or to be told about atoms and 
electrons without direct evidence? 
go into a topic like osmosis i i i i 
or into the ie of bien in um de mese ud d 
water? The tutor has an excellent zie E TM = 

opportunity here for facing 


his students with the fundam i 
tude ental questions a 
of scientific thinking, t FP 
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him in touch with real children in actual classrooms. The 
supervision of ordinary school practice is no substitute for the 
weekly work with students and children in the classroom, 
where one has the rub of reality always testing one’s opinions 
and methods. In addition it gives the tutor a useful oppor- 
tunity for trying out new schemes and methods—different 
ways of organising expeditions, different ways of using mime, 
experiments with the tape-recorder, and so on, and of enabling 
the school to see them in action. Ў 


The above accounts illustrate some of the practical ways of 
interrelating general concepts and concrete experience, not 
merely for student teachers but for higher education in its 
other branches. Chapter 7 gives a further illustration. 
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The Discrimination of Values 


In chapter 1 I outlined certain features of contemporary 
society which place demands on our methods of higher educa- 
tion, and certain characteristics of the student population 
which condition the satisfaction of those demands. 1 suggested 
that the power now available to leading figures on the national 
scene is so great, for the good or evil of whole communities, 
as to demand a grasp of civilised values far more deeply 
rooted and rationally worked out than can be attained from 
the oversimplified and rather authoritarian type of training 
usually provided up to the age of seventeen or eighteen. I also 
Suggested that moral development and the cultivation of 
judgment in respect of moral values were valid parts of higher 
education. But the very phrases ‘a grasp of civilised values’ 
and ‘moral development’ are elusive and will raise doubts. 
Many academics are reluctant to explore ‘value’ questions in 
literature, history, and so on in any detail because they cannot 
envisage any way of doing this that will not lay them open 
either to embarrassing misunderstandings or to the suspicion 
of ‘getting at’ their students. Here is a crucial problem for 
higher education at the present time: an urgent and pressing 
need for ‘a grasp of civilised values’ versus a profound 
conviction among many of the most scrupulous and clear- 
sighted teachers against any attempt to influence their pupils’ 
personal values (apart from their academic values)! In this 
chapter I wish to examine some of the concepts involved and 
to elucidate the phrases used previously, of a tutor's assisting 
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his students to ‘clarify’ their ‘values’ or to develop their 
‘discrimination’ in regard to values. 


The concept of moral development 


Moral development can be conveniently described and defined 
by reference to Leavis's comments on Conrad's novel Victory. 
Heyst, *he central figure of the story, is a man whose habit 
of sceptical detachment is so strong that Conrad describes him 
as ‘not conscious either of friends or of enemies. It was the 
essence of his life to be a solitary achievement, accomplished . . - 
by a system of restless wandering, by the detachment of an 
impermanent dweller amongst changing scenes’. At the end 
of the book he exclaims, ‘Woe to the man whose heart has not 
learnt while young to hope, to love—and to put its trust in 
life’, Leavis comments: "The process a progressive self- 
discovery through relations with others, by which Heyst 
arrives here is rendered with poignant insight and convincing 
subtlety. .. ' Heyst finds himself progressively, in spite of 
himself, involved in helping first a commercial acquaintance 
and then, as a result, a stranded English girl. Leavis continues, 
‘the development of [his] relations [with the girl] and his sense 
of them is the process of self-discovery. . . . The tenderness he 


feels towards the girl carries with it To 


А . a greater sense of his 
own reality 


\ than he had ever known in all his life? In the 
climax of the novel the girl is killed as she disarms the man 
who is seeking to kill Heyst and in his discovery of their 
mutual attachment he learns ‘to hope, to love and to put his 
trust in life’, 

Heyst’s attitude to life changes in two ways. In the first 
place he undergoes a change of ‘values’ or ‘valuations’: from 
attaching overriding importance to the avoid 
ment with other people he comes to place a 
‘hope, love and trust in life’. There has bee 
of inner disposition and attitude, which is not only a matter 


of verbal assent or ‘agreement in principle’ but of felt valua- 


tion, of inner conviction, Secondly, Heyst has changed in the 


way he perceives the journey through life, in the way he sees 
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human relationships and his own personal place in the pattern. 
Thus two elements have to be distinguished: a cognitive 
element, involving the way in which Heyst perceives or 
interprets human motives and relationships; and an affective 
or ‘purposive’ element, involving his attitudes or dispositions 
towards different ways of behaving. 

Such courses of personal development, whether of improve- 
ment or of deterioration, form the themes of many works of 
literature and other arts. They vary in the complexity of their 
presentation and in the depth and subtlety of their delineation, 
but they always involve the two elements, the cognitive and the 
affective, the element of changed perception and the element 
of changed values. The latter now require closer examination. 
As I noted in chapter 1, the word 'values' is ambiguous and 
I use it rather in the sense of 'valuations' than of 'ideal 
principles’. That is, a ‘value’ is an object or a mode of 
behaviour on which an individual sets a value. More precisely, 
а value is that which a person sees as to-be-done or to-be- 
obtained. To set a value on honesty is to regard ‘being honest’ 
as ‘to-be-done’; to set value on money is to regard money as 
‘to-be-obtained’. Of course, to see money as to-be-obtained is 
to see ‘obtaining money’ as to-be-done. This phrase does not 
mean ‘must-be-done’ or ‘can-be-done’ or ‘is-desired-to-be-done’ 
but is intended to represent an impulse or disposition towards 
the specified behaviour. The Latin gerundive is perhaps a 
close equivalent. The impulse or disposition may be one of 
feeling or fantasy rather than of action. Thus the process of 
valuation is primarily a disposition towards action, whether 
real or imagined, and is therefore likely to involve feeling, 
emotion, impulse and/or effort. Values are characteristically 
felt rather than conceived? The biblical phrase ‘where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also’, sums up a major 
point: the objects to which one attaches the highest value are 
the things to which one's deepest emotions and most persistent 
efforts will be directed. 

The process of moral development thus involves two aspects. 
In the first place there are changes in the relative importance 
actually attached to different values by the individual: Heyst 
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no longer values ‘detachment’ so highly; his attitude to it is 
much weaker; another attitude has become much stronger. 
We do not know whether he attached any ‘obligation’ to either 
objective. Or to refer again to the example of a boy’s attitude 
to fighting; as he becomes less addicted to physical fighting he 
experiences a change of attitude to fighting. There may well 
be (in a middle-class English boy) a growing sense of obligation 
not to indulge in physical fighting except in the highly cons 
trolled “conditions of a sport such as rugby football, or in 
military service. 

In the second place there is the element of differentiation 
among objectives, among ‘targets’. Heyst no longer sees life, 
broadly, as a trap for the unwary; he now sees it as also offering 
certain experiences and relationships which make it worth 
while to risk falling into the trap. That is, he has a new 
conception of how people ‘tick’ and a new conception of how 
certain actions can be justified. (He may acquire these new 
conceptions through identifying himself with new groups ог 
assuming new roles, or in some other way; the point here is 
that he sees these things in a new light.) The boy growing into 
manhood comes to see how much depends on the kind of job 
one has and on the kind of marriage one makes and his 
struggles, his ‘battles’, focus on these objectives instead of the 
‘roughhouse’ he enjoyed at thirteen. He sees too that whereas 
physical aggression was the accepted means for obtaining 
success and prestige at the earlier age, this is no longer the 
case. Now in fact, in some social environments, any appearance 
of aggression will spell failure; 
more indirect methods: 
perienced individuals, 
this new picture of the 
individuals gain their 


to objectives: How does X com 
how far is he justified in so acting? 

In practice, changes of attitude an 
ception are indissolubly linked, each 
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in terms of education, the change of attitude or priorities is a 
matter for the private convictions or feelings of the individual 
pupil, whereas the analysis of human interaction and the 
clarification of different types of justification can not only be 
an appropriate exercise for the pupil’s intellect and imagina- 
tion but a valuable training in discrimination. This is where 
the sensitive academic draws back; ‘training’ suggests the 
imposition of the tutor’s scale of values. In fact the phrase 
‘moral development’ (or ‘moral deterioration’) clearly’ implies 
some absolute hierarchy or scale of values. However, it is quite 
practicable (if difficult) for the tutor to learn how to state his 
own scale of values without imposing it on his pupils. Indeed 
the syndicate methods already described at some length are 
an example of a suitable technique. In any case few civilised 
people are likely to quarrel with the designation of Macbeth’s 
development as ‘deterioration’, though they might quibble if 
Heyst’s were referred to as ‘improvement’. In short, I am 
arguing that the tutor should scrupulously respect his students’ 
changes of attitude or conviction but should give as much 
attention to questions about justification of actions as to those 
about motivation of actions. 

The traditional places for such studies are in philosophy as 
represented by Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and so on; in literature 
from Homer to the present day; in history; and in theology. 

In all these subjects the understanding of human motives 
and interactions and the appreciation of values have in the 
past been important elements. And for students who have a 
sufficiently keen interest in one of these subjects to specialise 
in it and to read widely in the literature, it is quite possible 
to develop a high degree of discrimination in relation to 
values. These, however, are not the students with whom we are 
concerned in this book. Our concern is with the non-specialist, 
the uncommitted, the ‘cool’, the ‘average’, student; perhaps 
also for the specialist in his non-specialist general education. 
For these the orthodox studies in history, literature, etc., have 
grave limitations. In the first place there has been a progressive 
shift of emphasis over the last half century away from problems 
of moral justification and moral ideals towards matters of 
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fact and conceptual analysis. Thus the study of history and 
literature has tended to concern itself exclusively with what 
I described in chapter 1 as ‘historical’ judgment rather than 
also with judgments of values, while philosophy has concerned 
itself more with linguistic analysis. In the second place these 
students find the language of the classical authors in the arts 
subjects itself a formidable barrier to understanding and 
involvement. This may be partly due to the remoteness of the 
idiom, partly to its abstractness when dealing with general 
questions, partly perhaps to a new sense of isolation from the 
past. But whatever the cause, we are left facing the problem 
of a suitable medium or context in which to develop moral 
discrimination. And we have in fact the material for such a 
study immediately at hand, in the many good films which have 
been produced in the last thirty years. Whatever title one gives 
the course, the problem at the heart of it is the nature of 
civilised life. The syllabus which I would like to put forward 
as a specimen comprises nine themes, the hard core of each of 
which would be a major ethical problem or value in human 
life. Thus a three-year course might take the following form, 
where the starting point of discussion is in every case a film. 
The pattern is not intended to refer to any particular 
institution but to form a convenient framework of exposition 
adaptable for work in any branch of higher education. In 
quoting particular films as appropriate to particular topics I 
am not suggesting that the films do not overlap into many 
other topics; I am only suggesting suitable jumping-off points. 


FIRST YEAR 


1. Tolerance and coo 
trasting backgrounds: 
Country. 

2. Individual creation and self-ful fil 
research): Saturday Night and Sund 
Top; Life of Madame Curie; The 
Gorky trilogy; War and Peace. 

3. Relations between superiors and inferiors: 
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The Defiant Ones; Cry the Beloved 


ment (including scientific 
ау Morning; Room at the 


World of Apu; the Maxim 


Rebel without 
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a Cause; East of Eden; Blackboard Jungle; Reach for the Sky; 
We are the Lambeth Boys; Brothers Karamazov. 


SECOND YEAR 
4. Participation of individual in public affairs: Grapes of 
Wrath; On the Waterfront; Ashes and Diamonds; M. Vincent; 
Animal Farm; No Down Payment; Twelve Angry Men. 

5. Group creation and adaptability (including technological 
development): Race for Life; The River; The World is Rich. 
6. Competence, literacy, efficiency: Seven Samurai; The 
Magnificent Seven; The Forgotten Village; Viva Zapata. 


THIRD YEAR 

7. Mutual obligations between individuals: А Man is Ten 
Feet Tall; Great Expectations; Brief Encounter; Carnet de 
Bal; Enfants du Paradis; Rocco and his Brothers. 

8. Endurance: Harp of Burma; On the Beach; The Prisoner; 
The Diary of a Country Priest. 

9. Integrity: Wild Strawberries; Death of a Salesman; Death 


of a Cyclist; Rashomon; Hamlet. 


If each topic is allowed one term one can envisage a nine- 
week sequence of sessions in term 1 in the following form. 


Week 1. Showing of The Defiant Ones, followed by a general 
discussion by all the tutors and students taking part in the 
course. This film is about two convicts, black and white, who 
escape from prison chained together and hating the colour of 
each other's skins. In being forced to cooperate they learn 
mutual respect. The tutor in charge will ask questions about 
the trend of feeling in the two convicts, the emotional and 
circumstantial sources of the changes, the humane and the 
harsh attitudes expressed by different police officers, and the 
evidence of language, facial expression, gesture, etc., by which 
the onlooker judges the various motives. In the opening 
discussion he will only attempt to draw out the principal 


relevant points. 
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Week 2. In the second week there will be discussions, possibly 
in seminar groups of about twelve, possibly in syndicates of 
five or six, in which the main questions posed can be thrashed 
out in some detail. Essentially these are of two kinds: first, 
how does it come about that the men behave in such-and-such 
a way—particularly to learn to respect each other? Second, 
are they justified in their actions? If so, why? If not, why not? 
Other questions on race relations may also be thrown up, 
which can be investigated by members of the group during 
the following weeks, for example, questions regarding the 
relative intelligence of coloured and white people, or the 
psychological origins of prejudice, or the treatment of race 
relations in, for example, Othello or The Merchant of Venice. 


Weeks 3, 4. Group discussions in the third and fourth weeks 
will take up questions thrown out in the second week and 
formulate conclusions (whether agreed or divided). These 
conclusions may relate the film to the factual background and 
race problems; to other films or literature; to the ways in which 
men learn how to respect those from whom they profoundly 
differ; and to the validity of the values concretely presented in 
the film—racial tolerance and intolerance, humane or harsh 
attitudes towards convicted felons. Written work will be 
required at suitable points. 

Week 5. A second showing of The Defiant Ones. 


Week 6. The film Cry the Beloved Country is shown. Here 
the relations end in tragedy. Similar questions are asked: What 
are the emotional and circumstantial sources of the develop- 
ment of character in the principal individuals? How does one 
judge the development of the various individuals from their 
voices, faces, language? and (especially) what differences in 
circumstances make a tragic ending inherently more probable 
in the situation depicted here than in that of The Defiant 
Ones, in the culture patterns of black and white individuals? 

Weeks 7, 8. Group discussions of the above questions, pre- 
pared for by individual students or syndicates. lend to 
problems of African social development and politics. 


Week 9. Second showing of film. 
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Certain aspects of the work must be emphasised. The con- 
clusions in regard to values must emerge from the discussions 
without manipulation; the rooting of the emotions and values 
of the various individuals in the societies in which they have 
grown wp must be squarely faced; the tragedy implicit in the 
fact that we cannot unmake ourselves or our prejudices at will 
must be recognised; and the lines of positive action or develop- 
ment noted. It is also essential that the members of the group 
should be aware of the ambiguity and complexity of the 
impressions they form of people's feelings and motives from 
what they see on the screen. Differences of interpretation 
between members of the group should be recognised and in 
some cases—if there are willing guinea-pigs—openly traced to 
differences in those individuals’ own personal histories. Those 
who hold liberal views are likely to be somewhat intolerant of 
those who are more prejudiced and the latter to regard the 
former as traitors to their society. By pressing the questions 
about the influence of culture pattern on the extent of develop- 
ment of the individual (of either race) and the formation of 
attitude (in either race) the tutor may hope that all members 
of the group will see more clearly that respect for another man 
is a fundamental means of evoking a civilised response from 
him; and that men have to learn to respect even the cruel and 
the prejudiced. Thus the student may acquire a clearer aware- 
ness of the diversity of applications of values and, through his 
identification with a deeply concerned yet tolerant group, 
come to redefine the objects of his own values in a more 
enlightened way. The opportunities which may arise in any 
one group for extending the study into wider reading in 
Sociology, psychology. history, theology ог literature will 
naturally be seized by the tutor. 


The second term takes the theme o 
self-fulfilment. I suggest that three films should be shown, 


beginning with Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, which 
presents not merely the rank selfishness of a young man with a 
strong personality and a flair for getting his way with women, 
but also a genuine searching after self-respect and personal 
identity in relation to his seniors at the factory and elsewhere, 
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in contrast to the life which he sees as having hemmed in and 
restricted his parents. The second film could perhaps be The 
Life of Madame Curie, which shows a very different search 
for self-fulfilment, but as human and individual as that of 
Arthur Seaton. The third might be one of the Indian trilogy, 
The World of Apu, or the Russian trilogy on Maxim Gorky, 
or perhaps War and Peace. The advantage of showing this last 
is that it might lead individuals to embark on Tolstoy's novels; 
the advantage of either of the others is to stress the common 
humanity of man in civilised communities everywhere. 

This theme will underline the point already emerging, that 
the moral judgments made on the individuals have to take into 
account the full range of personal circumstances affecting both 
the person who judges and the one who is judged. A middle- 
class observer will tend to judge Arthur Seaton’s actions rather 
differently from a working-class observer: to make a fair 
judgment it is necessary for the former to project himself in 
his imagination, as far as he can, into the world of social 
relations and habits in which Arthur Seaton has grown up; 
and for the working-class observer to extend his range of 
understanding beyond the parochial outlook of a small 
self-contained community. 

A further point which may be emerging at this stage is of 
great importance: that adherence to ‘higher’ values requires 
to be leavened with some degree of detachment or it is in 
danger of giving rise to self-righteousness or priggishness. In 
other words, one of the major 'higher' values is respect for 
human weakness and awareness of the tendency to moral 
complacency. It may well be that at each stage in the course 
the organisers should include some satirical material. The 
Molière plays and Swifts Gulliver might be suitable in the 
earlier stages of the course, and Jane Austen’s ironic observa- 


tions towards the end. Unfortunately good films of these kinds 
appear to be rare. 


The third topic provides the o 
discussions of the relations between fathers and sons, parents 
and children, those in authority and those under authority 
generally. One of the James Dean films, Rebel Without a 
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Cause or East of Eden, would enable young adults to express 
their feelings in a non-disciplinary situation. Reach for the 
Sky or Blackboard Jungle would show some of the positive 
attitudes on the part of authority that may win the confidence 
of subordinates; and The Brothers Karamazov would draw the 
discussion into that great range of problems which, beginning 
with the relations of fathers and sons, reaches out into the 
nature of love and the meaning of moral obligation. The 
extensions into literature could be equally wide, from the 
modern Catcher in the Rye to the nineteenth-century Father 
and Son of Edmund Gosse or Fathers and Sons of Turgenev to 
Shakespeare’s study of Henry V. 

The fourth topic is one which often attracts men in the 
second year of their college career, the participation of the 
individual in public affairs. I suggest first a film such as 
Grapes of Wrath or On the Waterfront to show the needs and 
danger of political participation. Second, I would put forward 
the Polish film Ashes and Diamonds, which shows the psycho- 
logical traps in violent political action; and finally M. Vincent, 
which expresses the moral and spiritual snares involved for 
anyone setting out to ‘do good’ to others and conveys a spirit 
in which political or public action may be governed by love 
of people rather than by hatred of injustice. An alternative to 
this film would be Twelve Angry Men, already mentioned in 
another chapter. : 

The fifth theme is group creation and adaptability. In the 
modern world few individuals can create fresh movements on 
their own; perhaps they never have. At any rate, the deliberate 
Use of consultative and committee machinery in democratic 
Societies for creative purposes is of great importance, as 1s also 
the concept of deliberate planning for innovation in every 
kind of community and organisation. Many people in 
responsible positions, whether in education, industry or else- 
Where, have a half-conscious grudge or resistance towards 
Change which tends to make change uneasy and troubled 
instead of zestful and exhilarating. Thus technological change 
tends to be slow and cumbersome in England, as can be seen 
in the slow pace of adaptation in the cotton OF shipbuilding 
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industry or in our attitude to the upsurge of underdeveloped 
countries. The films suggested here are first Race for Life, an 
account of a number of people having to collaborate to save 
life in an emergency; and a couple of short documentary films, 
The River (about the Tennessee Valley Authority), and The 
World is Rich (about world food supplies), which show the 
deliberate application of technological knowledge and skill to 
massive social problems. 

The sixth term passes on to the importance of sheer 
competence, knowledge and reliability in the conducting of 
public affairs. The Marlon Brando film Viva Zapata shows the 
fate of a gifted man crippled by inadequate education and 
training for high political responsibility. The Japanese film 
Seven Samurai (or its American counterpart The Magnificent 
Seven) illustrates the need for any community to take serious 
steps to defend itself. Reference may be made to the docu- 
mentaries shown in term 5 to illustrate the importance of 
ability to apply scientific and technological knowledge already 
available, and the Mexican film The Forgotten Village shows 
another aspect of the same principle. 

The themes of the third year are designed to penetrate more 
deeply into the meaning of human life. That of the seventh 
term, on the problems of mutual obligation between indivi- 
duals, may begin perhaps with A Man is Ten Feet Tall, in 
which the Negro charge-hand of a team of dockers—an 
individual of wisdom and penetration—defends one of his 
men at the cost of his life. The film of Great Expectations is 
a less subtle and sophisticated study: Brief Encounter suffers 
from the restrictions of social class. But Carnet de Bal, Enfants 
du Paradis and Rocco and his Brothers are three outstanding 
films in which infinitely delicate variations are played on the 
theme of the relations between love and obligation, 

The eighth term is concerned with the place of suffering in 
human life. Harp of Burma and On the Beach present some 
of the personal problems in terms that are likely to be 
immediately relevant to the student. The Prisoner and The 
Diary of a Country Priest should extend the meaning of 
suffering into the interior world of the solitary individual. 
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The ninth term continues another aspect of the same problem: 
the nature of integrity. Wild Strawberries is possibly limited in 
its appeal by the age of the principal character. The other 
four, Death of a Salesman, Death of a Cyclist, Rashomon and 
Hamlet, are so compelling and so searching that any one 
could form the centre of intensive study. In bracketing Hamlet 
with the other three I am assuming that most non-specialists 
would be in no position at this moment to makea deeper study 
of this play, or to get more from it than from any of the other 
three. 

It will be evident from the above outlines that every topic 
of the course provides openings into great works of history, 
literature, sociology and other subjects, and that to introduce 
these to non-specialist students in the context of immediate 
moral problems of personal concern to themselves may induce 
ап appropriate approach to many great authors—an approach 
which may in turn lead on to that ‘habitual vision of greatness’ 
apart from which, in Whitehead's view, ‘there is no moral 
education’, The syllabus itself, obviously, is susceptible to 
recasting in many different ways. 


Concluding comments 
The course is not primarily a matter of acquainting a student 
With great ideas, even what Trilling called the ‘great, bold, 
Primitive, basic ideas’ of the Hundred Great Books or World 
Literature, The course is primarily a matter of extending and 
Tefining the students’ own felt responses to important human 
Situations, of bringing their immature value-assumptions into 
active play and distinguishing their proper fields of applica- 
Hon. Because the student is thus ‘engaged’, is in some Sense 
Siving himself’ to the situations seen, the distinctions, reinter- 
Pretations and revised judgments that are made are likely to 
ave a more lasting influence. Because of this engagement the 
Student’s work is Aor ‘academic’ in the bad sense, of being dry 
and remote from his real concerns; and because the occasion 
9f the engagement is a work of art and not the student's 
day-to-day life, he is stimulated to make his distinctions and 
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reinterpretations ‘academic’ in the good sense, that is, governed 
by the pursuit of truth and understanding. The kind of 
ethical questions that will be discussed will not be, ‘What is 
the difference between the good and the right?’ or (in Trilling’s 
phrase)‘ “The nature and origin of evil, the nature of fate’, but 
rather “Was Arthur Seaton justified in the attitude he took to 
the factory authorities? Or to the restricted 


life of his parents? 
And for what reasons?'. 


Two ‘likely criticisms of the above arguments may be men- 
ioned. First, some readers may comment that such discussions 
are bound to be vague and lacking in discipline. It is true that 
they will not supply the kind of discipline that is provided by 
mathematics or the physical sciences, where factual statements 
can be verified and logical deductions checked with assurance. 
But the discipline of sympathetic projection and moral 
evaluation can be just as arduous a 
has to learn to subj 
to the comment of h 


showing on the screen of the behaviour un 


1 der scrutiny; he 
has to learn to disci 


pline his imaginative participation in other 
all the evidence available. 
€ and sensitive distinctions 
actions and in the appropri- 
values. The stages at which 
ost in evidence will be in the 
Opic, where the student is 
© on paper the feelings and 
rated in the heat of the film 
: ns here will be no lack of scope 
or the student's intellectual (as distinct from his imaginative) 
powers. 

It should, secondly, 


perhaps be noted ici 
whole tenor of the co i x quan fan iE 


urse is to look at the films used, not 
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here is that the education of students should take priority over 
a balanced appreciation and respect for works of art as such. 

If the discussions (and the written work) are to lead to a 
genuine clarification of the values involved and their further 
implications the tutor has a delicate part to play. He can 
exercise no pressure, open or covert, towards any particular 
conclusions. He has to work largely by asking questions which 
lead the students to pass beyond their immediate value 
judgments and clashes of opinion to the larger principles 
implied and the proper bases of tension or reconciliation. He 
has to be able to help students to articulate their fumbling 
intuitions in these directions and to face their own selfish or 
weak tendencies without cynicism. He must also be sufficiently 
skilful in pressing his questions about the implications of 
immediate judgments, to head the group off from agreeing on, 
and thus reinforcing, a bad moral judgment. (The character 
taken by Henry Fonda in Twelve Angry Men succeeds in doing 
precisely this.) To do this the tutor must have thought through 
his own values, and learnt to identify both the good and the 
bad strands in his own make-up and to be capable of exposing 
them in an objective way. It is in my opinion essential that 


he should have achieved some degree of detachment from any 
higher’ values that are, as a result of his personal history, 
his own influence will— 


basically coercive. Unless he does so Ё 

as was suggested earlier—tend towards a moralistic or self- 
righteous attitude. For this reason I would regard it as de- 
Sirable at several points that some element of satire or irony 
should be introduced to prick any incipient self-inflation. The 
tutor requires also to be able to maintain a balance between 
the claims of the individual, the group and the sub-group, so 
that the conclusions that emerge are felt, not forced. Such 
Conditions of debate perhaps offer the best prognosis for the 
future moral growth of the members in a society without 
agreed values. 

. Trilling has argued that th 
literature as a unity can, by imbuing the 
image of that other culture, that wonderful 
foster an adherence to the noblest values, pr 


e study of English or Greek 
: student with 'the 
imagined culture’, 
ovide a source of 
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courage and integrity, and exercise ‘the ability to imagine life 
as it was lived in distant times and distant places’. In effect 
the burden of the present chapter is that for the unconverted, 
for those who have not discovered the excitement and satis- 
faction of good literature, the barriers of language and style 
are too great to yield these benefits, It may be that at a later 
stage the students will have been so stirred or awakened to the 
great issues—whether through film study or other experience— 
that they will suddenly ‘discover’ literature; or it may be that 
the classics will always remain a little remote from them. But 
as they are at present they cannot ‘get through’ to literature 
with sufficient sense of revelation to become permanently 
dissatisfied with the secondrate. For these students the use of 
film, along the lines described, may be much more effective. 
Moreover the ‘international’ syllabus I have put forward goes 
some way towards presenting the values of a world civilisation 
coming to birth and I think that a conscious membership in 
a ‘world civilisation’ of the present and the future could well 
make a big appeal to the young. It should perhaps be added 
that I am not claiming film study as a panacea. Taught in the 
way that literature is sometimes taught, it might have the 
same fatal effect on judgment and enthusiasm, And indeed it 
could well be that there would be less dissatisfaction among 
students in arts faculties generally if more attention were paid 
to problems of values, not only in lectures and examinations 
but in literary criticism and research. Below are attached a 
eis [3 ‘Pape assignments in which work on a film, 

gry Men, leads naturally into work on selected 


literature, and this form of combined study may prove fruitful 
for many ordinary students, 


Assignment 1 


‘Twelve Angry Мет 


i g ет: the processes of personal influence; the 
meaning of integrity. 


l. In the story 
jury at first теас 
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guilty; afterwards they regard this conclusion as mistaken. 

How do you account for the process by which the character 

taken by Henry Fonda influenced the others to reconsider their 

first decision? 

(а) What traits of personality do you see in him that con- 
tributed? On what evidence do you base your view? 

(b) By what steps of procedure did he move? 

(c) Did the gradual change of view impress you as true to your 
knowledge of people? j 

(d) What obstacles did he have to contend with, in the person- 
alities of the other members of the jury? 

(e) How far did he condemn those with whom he did not 
agree? Quote incidents. 

(f) In what respect (if any) could he b 
or ‘coerced’ other members of the jury? 

(в) What gave the watchmaker authority to insist that the 
baseball-fan should reply to him, despite his having himself 
refused at an earlier stage? 

(h) What implications (if any) can you see in t 
school as an institution? 

2. Three values that the film might be said to support are: 

justice; integrity; concern for the individual person. 

What definition can be framed for ‘integrity’ on the basis of 
this film? To what extent would you say the members of the 
jury became more willing to face their own prejudice or their 
own mistake during the course of the film? 


e said to have ‘forced’ 


his film for a 


Assignment 2 


The concept of integrity: Socrates; existentialism; an extended 


definition. 
of integrity presented by Henry 


l. How does the concept ‹ 
ortrayed in the following? 


Fonda compare with that p 
(a) Plato, Crito. 

(b) Sophocles, Antigone. 

(с) Bernard Shaw, St Joan. 


(d) Bernanos, Diary of a Country Priest, sections 1, 2, 6. 
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(e) Joanna Field, A life of one's own, chs. 8, 9, 10. | 
(f) Kaufman, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, section 
by Kierkegaard, pp. 92-9. : 

If opportunity offers, refer also to the following films: Wild 

Strawberries; Death of a Cyclist; Rashomon. 

2. Summarise any further views on the meaning of ‘integrity’ 

contained in the following: 

G. Marcel, Philosophy of Existentialism, chapters on 'Existence 
and human freedom’ and "Testimony and existentialism’. 

Storr, Integrity of the Personality, chs. 1, 2, 13, 

MacRae, Ideology and Society, chapter on ‘Existentialism’. 

Kaufman, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, Intro- 


duction, sections 1, 2, 3, 6, 7; section by Sartre, pp. 241-66 and 
рр. 287-311. 


3. In the light of the aboy. 
‘integrity’ arrived at in assi 
definition to a stat 


€ studies modify the definition of 
gnment 1. If necessary, expand the 
ement about the nature of ‘integrity’. 
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Science and Technology for the 
Non-specialist 


I have already indicated in chapter 1 my conviction that all 
educated people should have some understanding of scientific 
methods of investigation, of major scientific concepts, and of 
the implications of scientific and technological advance for 
human society. The problem that concerns us in this chapter 
is how to ensure that this happens. If it is left entirely to the 
schools it will not be carried out at the level of maturity and 
understanding that is required. 

It should first be made clear what the aims of this work 
should be. The Crowther Committee, introducing the word 
numeracy’ in its report on education between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen, specified the following three aspects of a 


‘numerate’ mind: ! 

ntific approach to the study 
d by the four phases of 
[and] verification’; 
ems of the modern 
tics can be used; 


(а) ‘an understanding of the scie 
of phenomena’, characterise 
‘observation, hypothesis, experiment, 

(b) an ability to appreciate how far probl 
world are quantitative and how statis 
and 

(с) ‘a general acquaintance 
science is most rapidly a 
the new knowledge’. 


The importance of the first of these 
emphasised. The second has gained greatly 
the last decade and one upshot is the rev 


with the directions in which 
dvancing and with the nature of 


has already been 
in recognition over 
olution now taking 
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place in the teaching of mathematics in schools. The third is 
perhaps surprising, unless it is taken to include also a grasp of 
the major concepts formulated by science over the last few 
hundred years, already mentioned. These are notable achieve- 
ments of the human mind in creating a conceptual picture of 
the complex universe it inhabits and they have implications 
both in the practical world and as the groundwork of a 
universal language of interpretation of natural phenomena. 
But the points listed by the Crowther report do not convey 
anything of the significance of technology for the development 
of mankind. A major aspect is a grasp of potentialities of 
technology for the underdeveloped countries: the vast 
problems of world population and food supply, for example, 
demand the best scientific and technological information 
available. One must not, in this context, omit the significance 
of advances in the social sciences: the improvement of agri- 
culture in these countries is not merely a matter of biological 
or agricultural science, but of anthropology, sociology and 
economics; the successful introduction of modern methods 
depends in large part on the outlook and attitudes, the cus- 
нм and traditions, of the peasant farmers who are to use 
еш. 


A further aspect, of particular importance in Britain, is the 
immense potentiality of technolo 


for the adaptation of industrial ani 


ar has indicated a dangerously 
of both management and 


rstanding of the present 
gical development is an 
past. There can be little 
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European civilisation held no dominant position in the world 
at large, or that the dominance established during the nine- 
teenth century was due to technical developments in transport, 
Weapons, communications, food production, mineral exploita- 
tion, etc., which gave the West a power far exceeding anything 
known before. 

In short, the educated man needs to understand science and 
technology because of their power, their immense impact on 
human life and their potentialities for the future. The magni- 
tude of their achievement is vast, a monument of human 
civilisation; their methods constitute an intellectual battery of 
extraordinary potency; and their influence on human thinking 
and on human living has been immeasurable. 

The methods of dealing with such material have been 
discussed quite widely. 

In some universities open lectures have been provided on 
atomic structure, for example, or the history of science. The 
tendency is for these to preach to the converted. In some 
colleges of education compulsory lectures have been included 
оп such subjects, with the drawback of a perfunctory response 
from many students. 

At Keele University every arts student is obliged to study 
a physical or biological science as one of his subjects. Dr F. A. 
Vick has described the approach of the physics department to 
the problem of offering a university-level course to students 
Who regard themselves as arts specialists? He suggests certain 
principles: 


The first is that ‘to understand what science is and how a 
Scientist thinks, a student must do some science, not just read 
about it...’ 

The second is that ‘it is best to stimulate a student’s interest 
by plunging straight into a problem or topic of WHR he can 
Immediately appreciate the relevance and importance’. 


Dr Vick gives some attractive examples of the topic used; 
the estimation of the mass of a polonium atom beginning 
from a study of luminous watch-dials; the question of what 
à housewife is paying for if the wires to and from an electric 
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cooker both register the same amount of electricity; © 
investigation of the amount of lighting needed ina aoe г 
room ог a study. The selection and presentation of prob. my 
that have a genuine inherent interest for arts students is 
clearly of great importance. 


The third principle is that some of the work must involve 
measurement and calculation, so that students acquire some 
‘ability to think quantitatively where appropriate’. з 

A fourth is that the course should include ‘the design and 
interpretation of experiments’, which involve not only precise 
observation but also ‘a well-prepared and educated mind’. 

A fifth is that students should ‘learn the status and uses of 
hypothesis, theory and law’: Dr Vick points out that nature 
gives no directly observable answer to such questions as ‘What 
is electricity?’; ‘How do we estimate the age of the earth?’; or 


‘How do chemists know the arrangements of atoms inside a 
complex molecule?', 


A sixth is that the course should a 
questions such as ‘the genetic e 
explosions, the problems of w 


Iso include some study of 
flects of hydrogen bomb 


orld food supply, the importance 
of the nuclear power programme ...’, so that they can 


appreciate better the influence of technology. This particular 
section is of great significance, in bringing into a university- 


level physics course a consideration of the impact of technology 
on human living, 


The way in which Dr V. 
without Stating explicitly, 
do two further things: 
conceptual structure of th 
identify and appreciate th 
results, of scientific thinki 
academic studies at the le 
already been referred to in 


ick describes the Keele work suggests, 
that the course was designed also to 
to enable students to grasp the 
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integral part of the imparting of the discipline itself’; ‘the 
emphasis in the college must be less on what one knows 
and more on the self-conscious ground of knowledge’. Bell's 
statements fill out the picture given by Vick. 

A third approach to the problem of the present chapter 
may be more acceptable to the majority of arts students once 
they have entered higher education. This abandons the 
objective of teaching them some physical or biological science 
at subsidiary degree standard and sets out to implement Vick's 
Six principles by tackling problems having a more direct 
Significance for young men and women who have by 
implication already rejected ‘science’, in the ordinary school 
sense. A 

There are many such questions. Some offer opportunities for 
students to ‘do’ some science: the nature and validity of 
sample polls; the connection (if any) between moon changes 
and weather changes; the movements of the planets and 
their interpretation in terms of the cosmologies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the experimental study 
of extrasensory perception; statistical analyses of literary 
styles. 

Other questions will involve the assembly and weighing of 
evidence from a variety of scientific and other fields: world 
Population and food supply; the physiological, biological, 
Sociological and political implications of thermonuclear 
reactions; the influence of Newtonian cosmology on religious 
belief; a comparison of the evidence used in a murder trial 
With that used in, say, a chemical investigation; the influence 
of technological developments, such as power supply or drugs 
Ог film and television, on the conditions of human living. 

A course of this kind will have to be carefully constructed, 
to avoid fragmentation; but the experience in some American 
undergraduate colleges shows that this difficulty is not great. 
The course will offer nothing in the shape of the ‘conceptual 
Structure’ of a single scientific subject; but it may be that this 
Price would have to be paid to engage the students more 


fully. The teaching methods used would also require care and 
oth the full involvement of the 
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students and thoroughness in the execution of the various 
exercises. 


The major practical problems in England are the departure 
from tradition that is involved, and the recruitment of sufficient 


numbers of lecturers to handle such work with reasonably 
small groups of students. 
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Examination and Assessment 


Something has already been said about examinations in 
chapter 1. The subject is in my opinion of much greater 
importance than has been generally acknowledged and 
requires systematic investigation. There is some evidence as 
to the unreliability of examiners but very little indeed as to 
the influence of the method of assessment on the nature or 
quality of the work done by students in preparation, or as to 
the relation between the grades awarded and the aims, overt 
or hidden, of the teachers. 

With the prospect of a very great expansion of higher 
education during the remainder of the present century, it is 
important that the methods of assessment should be so designed 
as to serve the interests of the students, very few of whom, 
relatively, will have the ability or the intellectual commitment 
to gain ‘good honours degrees’ of the traditional specia- 
lised patterns. At present the principal functions of many 
qe could probably be stated baldly as the testing 
of: 


memorised facts; 

memorised concepts and opinions; 

- Manipulative skills, as in biological dissection; and 

. traditional intellectual skills, such as logical exposition, 
marshalling of evidence, computation, or clear expression. 


н. من‎ ho س‎ 


The criteria are, however, rarely stated explicitly. Two 
recent publications from authoritative sources illustrate the 
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continued dominance of conventional presuppositions. a 
Wiseman's symposium from Manchester, Examinations EO 
English Education; devotes a few scattered pages e^ x 
question of the validity of examinations as a test but nowheri 
makes any detailed scrutiny of the qualities of mental per 
formances that examiners 'think [they] are measuring ог... 
ought to be measuring'. The phrase is Dr Wiseman's, and he 
goes on.to compare an examination as a measuring instrument 
with a greengrocer's scales, pointing out that the customer 
would have every justification for complaint if one pan had 
chewing gum stuck on the bottom or if the tomatoes asked for 
turned out to be potatoes. It is somewhat surprising that after 


these sharp comments Dr Wiseman makes no further attempt 
to assess whether the examina 


goods that society requires. 


The second publication, from Unesco? again makes no 
explicit statement of the mental performance of the candidates 
that examinations should (or do) test. The subsequent dis- 


cussion in this report of methods of examination is thus 
confused from the outset, 


My first purpose in the 
other possible aims 
besides 1 to 4 abov 
examinations may 


tion system is delivering the 


present chapter is to look at certain 
ОЁ examinations in higher education 
€, and to comment on methods by which 


be modified to measure such additional 
qualities of performance. 


The University Grants Com 


mittee has made the following 
comments оп the aims of univ 


ersity work: 

First and foremost [among the qualities of mind which 
distinguish the educated person, they would place] ..-4 
capacity to think, by which we mean not only the power of 
ratiocination, but also, and more particularly, the ability 
СОКЕ Ц and developments and their 
implications beyo in which they are first 
ndependent judgment on 
and the quality of actions. . .. The 
f [ ian purpose of the special 

subject will drive the Student to тетогіѕе as much as 
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possible of this knowledge in the limited time available, 
leaving him with no time to develop his power of thought 
or to acquire any knowledge outside this subject? 


This passage suggests four further aspects of the student’s 
work to be tested: 


5. his ability to see the significance of facts and developments; 
6. his ability to see the implications of learned materialsbeyond 
the context in which it is first apprehended; 

7. his power of independent judgment on the importance of 
facts; and 

8. his independent judgment on the quality of actions. 


To test these capacities the examiner must demand the 
application of the student’s mental powers to fresh situations, 
without necessarily testing his knowledge in itself. Thus a 
question may itself supply all the detailed information 
required for its answer, or an examiner may permit the use 
of books in the examination room. 

Items 7 and 8, it will be noticed, introduce an element of 
value-discrimination: to judge the relative importance of facts 
or the quality of actions, requires an already thought-out scale 
of values, which is nevertheless capable of adjusting itself to 
new material. To expect to test such powers of mind the 
examiner will naturally assume that the teacher has had such 
aims in view in his teaching. 

The development of the student's discrimination among 
values is not a fashionable aim in higher education, for it 
tends to be associated with indoctrination. The view taken in 
the present book is that discrimination among values is a 
neglected but essential part of a humane education. 

A comment from a recent paper on examinations for adult 
Classes could well be applied to other students in higher 
education whose aim is not scholarship or research: 


. it is particularly undesirable for the . . . examiner to 


[set] questions which demand a knowledge of a high propor- 
tion of specialised facts. . . . Adult examinations ought to be 
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unprofitable to the ‘crammer’.. . . The only D M 
to circumvent prepared surface show is to ensure e 
questions will tax the judgment and exercise ше her 
faculty, preferably in matters that have general ш "i 
importance and validity . . . adult examinations depen Ws 
their value on eliciting judgments about humanity.... а 
emphasis ought по! to be: Сап you remember what you a 
taught? What were the facts in this case? In what order 1 i 
these'events occur? A better emphasis is: What do you infer 
from these facts in this” order? In your experience is this 
true? How do you connect these apparently diverse elements 
of human experience? Once the adult student has learned 
that all facts are not of equal value, has become acquainted 
with the university habit of treating each set of facts on its 
merits, has distinguished a false inference from a just, he is 
ready to advance . into the province of judgments and 


values, and the good examination paper exercises him in his 
growth! 


The above excerpt 
University Grants Com 
may wish to teach the s 


points to further applications of the 
Mittee’s broad principles. The lecturer 
tudent, and the examiner to test: 


9. an understanding of people, including himself, in the light 
both of the human sciences and 


of literature and history; and 
10. a capacity for reflecting on his Own experience in the light 
of general principles. 


€ classification of 
aminers, Th, 
ledge’ and 


teaching aims, and hence 
Cy give detailed breakdowns 
‘intellectual skills’ and offer 


including the cap: 
for solving probl 
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9 and 10 above are referred to by implication in Handbook п 
on the affective domain, though not explicitly discussed. 

But to apply such criteria and to train students to under- 
stand that such criteria are being used, is in itself inadequate 
as an incentive to more enlightened types of study if the 
questions by their nature still give opportunity to the 
candidate to offer large portions of memorised information: 
the weight of the academic tradition in the schools is too great. 
Thus the usual question on, say, the Industrial Revolution will 
take the form of ‘Trace the sequence of legislation governing 
conditions of work in industry during the early nineteenth 
century and evaluate its effects’; or ‘Discuss the causes and 
consequences of the growth of industrial towns between 1770 
and 1810’. The predominance of such questions inevitably 
leads students to memorise information which can be used 
en bloc. A question such as that outlined in the next sentence, 
however, makes it impossible to use slabs of information, yet 
it cannot be answered without a knowledge of the material 
and a sense of perspective in its use. This question, set by the 
N.U.J.M.B. in the General Studies paper for 1959, quotes 
Passages on nineteenth-century cities from Lewis Mumford 
(Culture of Cities), J. B. Priestley (Angel Pavement), Dickens 
(Bleak House), Byron (Don Juan) and Wordsworth (Sonnet 
composed on Westminster Bridge 1802). The candidate is 
asked to compare the passages in different respects and to move 
between sociological analysis, the novelist's description, and 
poetry with reasoned discrimination 

There is a legitimate place for tests of factual information 
but the development of the educational system in this country 
makes it imperative that factual information should be less 
heavily weighted in the examination as a whole than 
has generally been the case in the past. There is thus a 
Strong case for more extensive experimentation, particularly 
With questions of the type that supplies material and tests 
Judgment. 

To illustrate concretely the type of question referred to 
above, the following examples are quoted. They are taken 
from examinations in Education (of the University of Exeter 
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Institute of Education), and thus can be used to illustrate the 
approach on both the science and the arts sides. 


Example 1 


Read the following passage from The Art of Teach- 
ing’ by Gilbert Highet and answer the questions which follow 
it: 

[There follows a passage, selected from chapter 4, in which 
the author discusses the revolt of some good pupils against 
some good teachers, and of some good sons against good 
fathers. He suggests various ways of minimising the conflict 
and indicates that it may also stimulate growth. The passage 
is followed by questions (a), (b) and (c) below.] 

(a) What does the writer recommend the teacher to do about 
the conflict? 

(b) What attitudes or values do you consider the writer holds 
in regard to (i) obedience, and (ii) the adolescent’s criticism 
of his elders? 

(с) What are your own opinions about this conflict, looking at 
it (i) from your position as a pupil under authority in a 


college, and (ii) from your position as a teacher in а 
school? 


Example 2 


The following figures are draw 
juvenile delinquency. The inv 


quent and 500 non-delinquen 
the same town. 


n from a research report’ on 
estigators compared 500 delin- 
t boys from the same areas of 


A. Percentage of parents who have been convicted of criminal 


offences: 
Delinquents Non-delinquents 
95 % 
Mother 448 15-0 
Father 66-2 32-0 
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в. Occurrence of poverty in families of boys: 
Income per head per week Delinquents Non-delinquents 


$ % To 
Under 2 1-2 0-2 
2-3 9-2 0-6 
3-4 11:0 58 
4-7 84 8:8 
7-8 9-0 10-2 


n 


Type of discipline exercised by father: 
Delinquents Non-delinquents 


To % 
Lax 26-6 17-9 
Over-strict 26-1 8-7 
Erratic 41:6 17.9 

57 55:5 


Firm but kindly 


D. Degree of father’s affection for boy: 
Delinquents Non-delinquents 


% % 
Warm 40-2 80:7 
Indifferent 49:9 16:0 
Hostile 16:9 3:3 


Questions 


(а) State four possible causes of juvenile delinquency suggested 


by the above figures. 
(b) Interpret the above figures in the light of you 
of the sources of a child’s attitudes and values. 


т knowledge 


Example 3 


Choose three primary or three secondary modern children from 
the following table and in the light of their test results discuss 
the uses and limitations of standardised tests of intelligence 


and attainment in school. 
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Name Sex Chrono- Reading Reading Arithmetic LO: 1.0. 


me muy ur Ae Cheni verbal) 
ЕН. Е 84 14 12-0 6:3 120 150 
cs. M 756 56 Nil Belownorm 85 90 
WP. F 105 150 13-6 14-0 135 127 
СМ. M 143 8-9 7-6 8-6 90 110 
BL. M 12-4 12-0 12-6 11-5 102 100 
А.В. “F 13:6 7-9 7-0 9-1 73 75 


Brief reports by Roy Cox® of Essex University have sum- 
marised some of the research and pointed to the need for more. 
A substantial volume of work needs to be done on the influence 
of examination questions on students’ methods of study, and 
on the criteria used by examiners in marking scripts. 


Another aspect of the problem of assessment is the grading 
of performance in practical skills that involve the management 
of people. Practical work in schools for student teachers has 
been graded by tutors and visiting moderators for many 
generations. Conflicts of opinion on the grades awarded do 
not appear in fact to be very frequent; but it seems likely that 
this agreement is due more to goodwill or a desire to avoid 
friction than to the assessors sharing a common set of standards. 
For the fact is that whenever investigators have systematically 
compared the personal judgments made by different people 


on the same candidates they have revealed a certain proportion 
of disturbing discrepancies. Dale, 

experimental investigation in Which four experienced super- 
visors gave independent assessments о 

observing two lessons of each: 
orders in which the teachers 
low—in other words the superv 
judgment. Vernon discusses t 
Personality Tests and Assessm 
first to scrutinise the qu 
student and the standard 


In the present context i 
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the correlations between the 
Were placed were extremely 
isors differed radically in their 
he problem at length in bis 
ents.” As he says, it is essential 
alities that tutors may look for in a 
s they demand for different awards. 

t is convenient to classify the student's 
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qualities under three headings: management of children; 
teaching skills; and personal qualities. Under the first a tutor 
may look for good discipline or class control; for good rapport 
with the children; for enthusiasm or liveliness in teaching; 
and for a habit of appreciation of what children offer in their 
oral, written or practical work. 

Under the second heading he may look for skill in 
questioning; initiative and imagination in choice of material; 
thoroughness of preparation; clarity of exposition; skilful use 
of pictures, school broadcasts, demonstrations, etc.; efficient 
organisation of practical work; skill in eliciting initiative and 
imagination in children; and skill in eliciting hard work and 
high quality of performance in children. 
А The third heading may include such qualities as reliability; 
sincerity; keen cooperation in school activities; acceptability 
to staff; and good appearance. 

The range of qualities is clear 
to attempt to compute the grades on а quantitative basis, 
awarding a particular student B on one item, C on another, D 
оп a third, and so on down the list. On the other hand Vernon 
shows that without listing some ten or more qualities for 
Separate estimation one is unlikely to spread one’s assessment 
Over a sufficient range of facets of a student’s performance. The 
Most practical policy perhaps is to give a grade based on a 
8епега] impression formed from a substantial amount of the 
Student's work, and then check over the list to make sure that 
9ne has made no serious omissions. 

The basic problem, however, lies elsewhere: 
Ment of common standards among a team of assessors. 
b It may be that the only way to deal with this problem is to 
Ting out into the open the personal standards of individual 
tutors and to decide on certain agreed definitions. In a series 
Of discussions sets of grades might be formulated as in the 
table on p. 124. 
Eun suggests that a three-po 
IP: probably as useful 

€ considered.) 
But as soon as this is attemp 


ly too great for an assessor 


the achieve- 


int scale—so much easier 


if a sufficient number of 


ted the different value 
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assumptions of the tutors begin to emerge: Mr A considers 
discipline of oustanding importance; he has seen something 
of conditions in a bad secondary modern school and regards 
the reference to ‘getting annoyed’ as irrelevant or misleading. 
Mr B considers discipline a matter largely of experience and a 
suitable first appointment: he has seen a conscientious student 
with a D teaching mark gradually develop into a C or B 
teacher in the right school and he knows how rattled a student 
may get if too much insistence is put on discipline. Hé there- 
fore considers the proposed grades rather too stiff. Such 
discrepancies will come out even more in discussing the relative 
importance of the different qualities. And if the discussion is 
candid and searching it will be revealed that Mr А has also 
seen weak students maturing satisfactorily and Mr B the 
difficulties of discipline in a bad school: the cases they cite 
to support their views are evidence, not for an objective 
argument but for the nature of their own personal value 
assumptions. But it is not easy for members of any group, 
whether of lecturers or others, to bring their deeper 
assumptions out into the open, and to accept them as personal 
base lines: feelings are apt to rise and disagreements to arouse 
personal animosities. In doing so, however, tutors are likely 
to become more fully aware of their own biases and thus better 
able to allow for them in their assessments, besides arriving at 
some common ideas as to what is meant, for example, by a D 
standard in ‘Questioning’. 
A further point arises. 
assumptions conscious and exp 
the formation of a civilised and creative 
individuals with strongly opposed personal values shall not 
Merely be able to tolerate one another's disagreement Ог 
Opposition but that they shall be able to appreciate and come 
to terms with their characteristic points of view. Not every 
Staff community reaches the stage of mutual tolerance; to ET 
through to mutual appreciation must depend partly on the 
accidents of personalities, partly on factors discussed in chapter 
10. Greater issues in fact are at stake here than the fair assess- 
Ment of students’ practical teaching. I am arguing that such 
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analytical discussion is a necessary means for enabling tutors 
to clarify and articulate the criteria by which they judge and 
the mental processes they employ. But I am also suggesting 
that because these values and assumptions go to the very root 
of the function of a Teachers’ College the task of making them 
explicit represents an important opportunity for enabling the 
staff to realise the common elements that unite them in their 
profession, and moreover to appreciate more fully the varied 
personal requirements of the students from which effective 
teaching may be done. Foliowing this argument a step further 
it might well be considered that similar discussions should be 
held with teachers in the schools. The appointment of teachers 
as 'teacher-tutors', or part-time members of college staffs during 
school practice, gives opportunities for the involvement of 
teachers in the same processes, of making standards and values 
explicit and arriving at a fuller appreciation of the meaning of 
education. 

The procedure outlined above May appear too elaborate 
for practical purposes. It may very well be argued that school 
practice assessments are of only temporary value anyway: after 
two or three years the Head’s testimonial will carry far more 
weight. Why therefore have an assessment? In any case the 
procedure described can scarcely be applied to visiting 
moderators, and in any case it could be argued that some 
Е а жек = ee in schools." In one 
in the course of two years Rate E Е 
be more difficult as Sd du AE PE WE. DE | К 
results in other schools, The rae one e pri dup MARS 
difficult schools was Ba that я p сч se zs 
the mode in the former 14 bet c үү 
between B— and C+ А есе аена 

z s 8h weak students were kept out 
of the more difficult group. 
: Perhaps the only function of the machinery is to serve as an 
incentive to the student, for whom 
of critical importance. Perhaps we 
assessment; it may be that our ti 
profitably be spent in coaching o. 
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art of teaching. But if this were the case, it would still be 
highly desirable to undertake the task of making standards 
and values explicit when the profession for which the students 
are being prepared is pre-eminently a matter of human 
relations. 
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Staff] Student Relations 


that the academic studies of the 


Students in a university or college could not be divorced from 
the overall staff /student relations in that institution. The chief 
element common to both aspects is the relationship, formal 
ОР informal, individual or diffuse, which establishes itself in 
the teaching routines of the institution. This book is not, 
however, concerned only with teaching methods and the 
intellectual development of the student; it is concerned also 
with the reorientation or reinforcement of values which may 
take place at this age, and in this the general climate of 
relations in an institution can—but does not necessarily—have 
а potent influence. For these reasons, then, it is advisable to 
consider staff /student relations in some detail. 
t The subject has acquired a topical interest and one reads a 
pude many reports like the following: “А report prepared on 
ehalf of students at [a College of Advanced Technology] 
Suggests that timetables are overcrowded, urges closer social 
and academic contact between staff and students, and 
porte that many rooms where students lodge are 
equate.... There were excessive hours of compulsory 
i near-compulsory lectures, and the standard was not of the 
Ind associated with higher education.’! A student in a college 
Of education remarks: “They treat us like children. They 


re 
fuse to recognise that we are of adult years, adult status, and 


саш responsibility’? And another has said ‘As a pott I found 
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the three years I spent at training college among the most 
depressing of my life; as a teacher I am sickened by. . . the 
doctrinaire philistinism in which the training colleges 
abound’ 

The frequency of such reports in the press and elsewhere 
suggests some degree of restiveness among students in higher 
education in England. One commentator has put it more 
forcefully: “Talking to students reminds one irresistibly of 
talking to nationalists in colonial countries. There is the same 
profound irritation with the fatherly way the authorities 
control their affairs, and the passionate conviction that human 
rights are denied’.* 

It is worth while to try to place these somewhat violent 
English reactions in a world context. In the United States 
one has the impression of relatively little protest over, for 
example, the prohibition of men’s and women’s access to one 
another’s study-bedrooms. The New York Times could print a 
headline in 1965: ‘Columbia’s Dormitories [equivalent to 
men’s halls of residence] to open to Women Visitors on 
Sundays’—provided that the students kept their doors open. 
But the incidents at Berkeley in the autumn of 1964 suggest 
that there is some discontent aside from that which was 
specifically directed at Berkeley University itself. 

There are many complaints from staff members in England 
and the United States of students ‘contracting-out’ or dropping 
out: sometimes an indirect form of protest. Thus there is 
some evidence that the 40 per cent fall-out rate amongst 
student nurses in this country is in part attributable to a 
somewhat inflexible апа unsympathetic discipline. The 
Guardian, for example, reported in 1961 that ‘the report of 
the 1946 Working Party put the reasons for wastage [of 
nursing recruits] in the following order—discipline, attitude 
of senior staff, food and hours of work, and the а of 
work. These reasons are still as valid as the н 
ago’ 

Another form of ‘contracting-out’ is the apathy that many 
students, in different countries, exhibit not only towards 
official cultural activities? but towards activities—such as plays 
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and concerts—organised by fellow students and indeed towards 
J.C.R. or Union meetings concerned with the common 
problems of the student body. Student newspapers complain 
bitterly about this." 

The evidence quoted above shows the intensity of student 
disaffection and its wide occurrence in different types of 
higher education distributed in different countries. This is an 
important feature of the present situation which must be 
recognised but not exaggerated. Several additional types of 
evidence must be noted. 
| First is the frequency of reports from many quarters of an 
intense desire among students for a personal relationship with 
their teachers. Thus a report from Manchester University 
notes that 25 per cent of the student body 


met a member of staff, other than in formal lectures or 
seminars, only once in the term considered or not at ай, 
At best, the average Manchester student met staff infre- 
quently, while at the worst, as in the case of women taking 
the General Arts course, this ‘central relationship’ hardly 
existed at all... . The response to this was vocal and often 
bitter: ‘the member of staff gives the lecture and after that 
the contact (if it can be called that) ends’, One Physics 
student expressed very clearly the feeling of many when he 
Wrote: "The majority of Physics graduates leave Manchester 
With training in Physics and nothing more. In my own year 
few students have even held conversations with members of 
the staff outside the tutorials and lectures’. 


An international conference organised by World University 
Service in Switzerland in 1962 saw similar reports from many 
Countries; the Muscatine Report from Berkeley comments 
Similarly 

Second is the objective basis of some student grievan 
Rp following regulation, for example, was reported from a 
niversity hall of residence in 1963: ‘Late leave, that 18 after 
Midnight, must be obtained in advance from the Warden. 
Each student may have two late leaves per term’. From а 
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college of education comes the following: ‘After lunch on 
Saturdays and Sundays, students’ fathers, and any small 
brothers accompanying their parents, may be taken to students 
rooms if the other occupants of the room agree. No other men 
visitors may be taken to students’ rooms under any circum- 
stances’. During 1965 an episode took place at Glasgow 
University as a result of which six students were sentenced by 
the Principal and Deans Committee to dismissal Or a year's 
suspension. Five appealed to the University Court and of these 
two had suspension replaced by reprimands. At a later stage, 
after further public controversy, a reprimand was cancelled.” 
The sequence of events in this сазе suggests a serious failure 
to recognise that justice must be seen to be done, among 
students as in other communities. 

Third, it is also clear that the percentage of students who 
hold these strong and often exaggerated views is relatively 
small. The Muscatine Report emphasised that the great bulk 
of the students (75 per cent or more) regarded the university 
as satisfactory, ‘a good place’ for their higher education.” 
Reports in England Suggest a considerable volume of approval 
and appreciation, and a generally conservative outlook, among 
students in higher education: Criticism varies of course in 
volume and strength between institutions, between depart- 


ments, and in relation both to different student subcultures 
and to different aspects of student life. 


A further point which €merges from the Muscatine Report 
may have wider significance. The protest movement was to a 
considerable extent concentrated among a particular sub- 
culture, that i 


ts and social science 
departments: 


social science or politics. Students in the 


general rejection 
values of American society, which they 


and immoral. ‘To succeed in this society, 
mask your real feelings and become 
what you are expected to Wear, 
say, and praise the product of y 
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m p € to wear out. ^ These feelings correlate with 
oi se ad herence to certain ideals, romantic love, 
Rave | iar. equality of social classes. Zweig, in England, 
also English, ol hat similar clustering of ideals.5 Another writer, 
‚ Observes: 

rii E ten years I have lived and fed and worked 
inteso: wes of young men and women. The most, striking 
seek peo А which emerges is that they are idealists. They 
tar a Г and things to admire, but such are their ideals 
8 мани sustain them. The price of their loyalty 
есед si e in the standards necessary 10 the adults con- 
respect ч Шеш, Young people are hypersensitive about 
personal 3 as equals, and the only basis for sound 
which M with them is a real interest in the things 
This is ы feel touch their personal lives and problems. 

ave he absolute essential for any influence we hope to 

on them.” 


One : у 
has the impression that among the young the good life 


is comi 
princi Did to be conceived not in terms of clearcut moral 
ptes but of mutual respect between human beings. For 
o become as 


Some 
Die dk 
ove desire for the respect of adults seems t 
оррозі € as, for others, a concern for relation 
POsite sex 
Байел 
ev TENE 
vidence that I have quoted is neith 


Casi] 

Y ic g : 

tic. агар from one investigator OF 
- The various studies from which it is derived would 


nee 
Benes fe verte work, in depth as well as in уш to 
p: rather eue validated picture. But there is some evi s 
diferent d E parallelism of values among young eR ^ 
К еше untries and it does seem clear that stude 
Tecognise is a more complex phenomenon than is pu 
Teduceq t igher education. It o a 
Appears b Б ere adolescent revolt: the challenge to aut RR 
€ thoro DE radical than in the past and to ee m. 
Shavigur ТЕШУ into every aspect of inherited pat 
- These people are often the in 


s with the 


er systematic nor 
institution to 


Ч by those engaged in h 


formal leaders among 
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the student body and may thus set the tone of staff /student 
relations in certain aspects. If this broad picture comes at all 
close to the mark it makes clear that much more systematic 
thinking than in the past needs to be given to staff /student 
relations and authority structures in universities and colleges. 
At present academic authorities often regard such matters as 
having mere nuisance value; they fail to recognise the social 
processes involved as a distinct and important field of study. 
Here, however, we can gain some information from those who 
have studied the sociology of organisations. A broad classifica- 
tion of the material has been worked out by Etzioni which 
gives a useful framework for our discussion.” 

He points out that power in organisations and societies is of 
three kinds: coercive, remunerative and normative. Coercive 
power is based on the use of force, to cause, for example, pain 
or loss of freedom. Remunerative power is based on economic, 
financial and/or material rewards and penalties. Normative 
power is based on identity of values and attitudes between 
those who wield the power and those under it; it refers to the 
power wielded by a loved teacher over his pupils, by the party 
leader who is idolised by the party members, by a group of 
intimate friends over any of its members.” 

He goes on to note that people develop different attitudes, 
or modes of involvement, towards the persons or groups that 
exercise power in these different ways. In some cases they 
form a negative attitude, of resentment or hostility, towards 
those in authority over them. He speaks of this response as 
'alienation'. In some cases, people may have what he calls a 
'calculative' involvement: they suit their behaviour to what 
seems likely to yield the best material benefits. In yet other 
cases he speaks of the ‘moral’ involvement of the devoted pupil 
or party member? 

Any of the three forms of involvement may be found in 
association with any of the three types of power, but for 
obvious reasons ‘alienation’ tends to be linked with coercive 
power: people comply with coercive authorities because they 
are compelled to and they resent it; and because they are 
alienated, they lead the authorities over them to feel ‘driven’ 
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E шор t coercive measures. In addition, calculative involve- 
i associated with remunerative power, and moral 
as legiti ent with normative power. Power which is regarded 
gitimate is termed ‘authority’, and all three forms of 
power may in certain circumstances be so seen.” 
E чи we accept this scheme of interpretation as 
cn М oes it apply in higher education? 4 К 
EI тсе н seen at once that educational institutions embra 
element: orms of exercise of power. There is a Coercive 
academic the authorities maintain discipline and aoe 
are EE There is a utilitarian element: ү 
pene ed certificates of great importance for their su 3 
instituti careers. There is a normative element: Шеш 
à way he BEC ort tO organise their life and activities in ue 
standards the pupils imbibe certain values, attitudes ап 
s. 
E faced with several farreaching questions. How Я. is 
about с If it is necessary, and if it tends co BRE 
effects? ко what сап be done to minimise these nega ae 
rewards E far is it desirable to build up the emphasis on P: 
far Eia penalties of examination success or funis ies 
With the a aim at fostering the students moral invo ya n 
шшщ lege or university, or their identification wi he 
Sufficient] y and with the ideals of its staff (if there is SUE in 
0 institu i cohesive to identify with)? Does the increase 2 5 
Our qe carry any implications In regard to our ai z 
exercise e» Should the head of the institution a ig 
arious Г forms of power equally? If not, how shou F 
Question unctions be distributed? Let us examine 
First s in turn, 
Necescay regards coercion. Some degree of coe 
me сч In any society; апу society п A I. 
€ secured against arbitrary violence or disrupUo"- 


90d order ; 

Person rder is as basic to civilised life as food and аш) Апу 

аз In a position of command has one function, one um 
to the Latin rex". 


a rule 
Я 
Tuler’ De Jouvenel relates the concept ae 
‘orm à function is, basically, to maintain law and order x 
Suited to the institution; beyond that it is to maintai 
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certain standards, of truthfulness, courtesy, hard work, and so 
on, again in a form suited to the particular. institution. 
Academic authorities usually have the power to dismiss a 
student for grave moral lapses and for academic failure, with 
lesser sanctions for less serious faults. Given this, the crucial 
question becomes: What are the conditions under which 
coercive power can be wielded without causing alienation? 

There are two general principles here. The first is that the 
use of coercive measures must be subject to the rule of law. 
Regulations must be promulgated and made clear. Spheres of 
responsibility must be defined. Changes must not be made 
without adequate debate and due warning, which often needs 
to be much ampler than authorities assume. That is, members 
of the organisation must know where they stand; downward 
communication must be unambiguous and thorough. Thus - 
there should be a machinery for ensuring that students clear up 
after a dance or a dramatic performance; to do this for them 
is not merely mistaken kindness; it is destructive of proper 
standards of responsibility and discipline. 

An important point here is the effect of increasing size on 
the code of regulations. In a small friendly college a great deal 
can be left to casual contacts and informal chats, In a larger 
institution it is necessary to have regulations on paper; to have 
written constitutions for committees; to instal loudspeaker 
equipment in the dining-room for announcements; and so on. 
There is a danger here of the loss of personal relations and the 
organisation has to be specifically adapted to look after this. 
But it will be necessary to commit a great deal to paper; and 
this must be done with care or innovation will be hindered. 


In any case it is always important to be able to cater for the 
special circumstances of individuals. 


The phrase ‘rule of law’ itself contains 


accords with the better 
otherwise it will tend 
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the pr * 
the ana ров. the regulations should conform with 
[бе of dedo ee 
eects of coercion is фир for minimising the negative 
and-file member у m€— тин goed ША The rank- 
in some ee of any organisation are inevitably dependent 
superiors, К = л the actions and the good will of their 
alienation. Be this is one contributory factor in evoking 
Valuation for E y the effect is accentuated by the high 
society. At an шша] жеры now widespread in western 
quickly "e nie it seems that suspicion and cynicism 
are seen to cens v those who exercise disciplinary powers 
even if such con iir by real concern for those under them: 
The first те E prompted by pressure from below. 
the heeds. of шош under this principle is attention to 
in the Mem е students, or, in effect, care and competence 
Students, For е is paid for, in so far as this relates to the 
this is С ГОР Кыныш. vice-chancellor or a college principal 
Primarily а je y a matter of organisation; for a lecturer it is 
Compete oh Ge of teaching, though his research may well 
Usiness of th his teaching for his time and energy. The 
Machinery «wor, head of the institution is to see that the 
that the n h orks effectively—that the teaching is competent, 
acilities for teaching and study are adequate, that the 


Tefect 

Огу a 

Satisfactor nd common-room arrangements for students are 

attend У, and so on. He can not—and indeed should not— 
details are the 


Tesponsibility a matters in detail, since the 
S ning 5 үй of particular subordinates and the principle of 
Others, ae eres of responsibility applies to him as to the 
committee 06 should have some system—usually of specialist 
dea] MA can receive reports from executive officers 

problems when these problems pass outside the 


com 

,Petence of those. I E 
ose officers or when they raise questions О 

nery that needs care 15 


he students. In a small 
y are personal. Ina 
between staff and 
ation is adapted for 
opriate form 
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of instruction in certain subjects, then if coercive measures are 
not tò create negative effects the personal element must be 
reintroduced in another way, classes being organised in the 
form of seminars, syndicates or tutorials. . . 

One particular kind of problem which requires the special 
attention of the head of an institution is that of students in 
serious trouble. One of the acid tests of a head's genuine 
concern is the way he treats these particular students. The 
incident at Glasgow already mentioned, like the larger-scale 
episode at Berkeley, offer supporting evidence. Clearly the first 
step must be thorough investigation of the facts. In the 
case of an individual student persistently falling foul of the 
academic authorities, attention needs to be paid to his personal 
circumstances; as the university health services have shown, 
many of these students show disturbed relations with parents 
and other emotional problems. 

It is often also desirable to bring senior students into the 
case before definitive action is taken; they may well be able to 
supply additional evidence. 

However, concern for the individual student should not 
be allowed to override concern for the institution. Full 
consultation, personal assistance and, if appropriate, a fair 
warning must be followed by dismissal if the standards of the 
institution, being still violated, are to 

The principle of manifest goodwill 
creation of a general atmos 
Adverse criticism is used by 
as the normal means for en 
at the present time, 
criticism of students’ 


be maintained. 

has a second aspect: the 
phere of appreciation or approval. 
many university and other teachers 
forcing rigorous thinking. There is 
among academic staffs, a good deal of 
social behaviour—long hair in men, 
noise in the streets, lack of courtesy, lateness with essays or fees, 
and so on. Most of these things are harmless passing fashions 
rather than moral failings; but when moral failings are 
involved, the above principle demands that one should devise 
the simplest effective machinery for preventing and for 
penalising them and otherwise refrain from the expression 
of disapproval. Staff members often fail to realise that the 
cumulative effect of adverse comments is felt by the students 
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as an atm b " А 
Bert of о disapproval and incomprehension on the 
should be don ee punishments have to be awarded this 
has to be d Me rae recrimination; when adverse criticism 
Context of не should be done within an established 
Rot moral exho om or friendship. These prescriptions are 
minimise the ne intations but an attempt to show how to 
While to: noted gative effects of coercive treatment. It is worth 
of a benign = passum that de Jouvenel’s picture of ‘rex’ is 
Contracts рга "dis ‘lays down, rules of conduct, enforces 
‘confidence fas disputes’ and creates a climate in which 
cooperation » assured an quarrels [are] overcome’, and 
Let me tur set in motion’.” 
Colleges, As ps o the utilitarian element in universities and 
Proportion E been observed in earlier chapters, 4 large 
to secure a ا‎ come into higher education primarily 
this seems = pee for a better job. Many academics—and 
technological 1 е more pronounced in the scientific and 
Impersonal e epartments—emphasise the importance of the 
responsibility of the discipline of the subject, the individual 
and the е ong student for achieving his own reward, 
acher's need to preserve а certain distance and 


detact 
omen 
t from the student. They tend to be correspondingly 


indif 
erent ti 
ot c я і i 
he extent to which the students identify them- 
values apart from 


Sely, 
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lose S as institution or imbibe any 
о ct i Na ces : 
ten to be Sis their academic discipline.* Such views seem 
sociated with a rationalistic and calculative 


Outlo 
ok 
аи апа ^ 
or tional iea emphasis on a single examinatio: 
as the final test, perhaps because this is asym 
nt discipline. 


¢xaminer’s HEE 
jectivity and individual stude 


his ki 
ind of 
arkedly My outlook appears to be found in England most 
echnical colleges and least in colleges of educa- 
In relation 


men. 


O co 
ndu 
: Ct, an 
element of utilitarian attitude Thats a stupid 
ble thing to do'— 


Mg to do’ 
i elp а oe than ‘That’s a reprehensi 
Wn in the ue ove the element of moral criticism which was 
е third “i section to be probably better avoided. — 
pe of power which is exercised in universities 
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Bes is ‘normative’. The fundamental question here is, 
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how far, and in what respects, the staff of the institution wish 
to influence the attitudes and values of the students. If the 
staff restrict their aims to those described in the previous 
paragraph they may well resist any attempt to involve them 
in a community that exercises normative power. If on the other 
hand the staff believe that a major function of the institution 
is to foster a certain kind of personality and outlook, to 
organise its life and activities so as to imbue the students with 
certain attitudes to life and to people, then it is necessary to 
consider the conditions that must be fulfilled. 

In the spectrum of higher education the small liberal arts 
college in the U.S.A. and the college of education in England 
represent the maximum insistence on the normative functions 
of higher education, while in both countries the large non- 
resident institutions with a preponderance of scientific and 
technological work tend to represent the minimum. To some 
extent the difference reflects differences in selectivity of 
recruitment.” Even so, Jacob’s evidence in the U.S.A., much as 
it has been criticised, suggests that relatively few institutions 
do exercise any substantial influence on the attitudes and 
values of their students,” and it may well be that many English 
Institutions which set out to do so have in fact very little 
influence. 

One of the basic problems on which an institution has to 
make up its mind is in regard to what values it does wish to 
foster. Studies of pre-war Nazi Germany demonstrate that 
many people idolised their political leaders and committed 
themselves in the most wholehearted Way to their policies: the 
Nazi leaders exercised immense normative power. But the 
values that were encouraged were racial pride bigotory, 
condemnation of those who did not conform to thet views, 
a preference for political loyalty above truth, military courage, 
and self-sacrifice for a nationalist cause. Etzioni describes the 
conditions for the creation of normative power but is not 
concerned with specifying the values it serves? My next step 
must therefore be to attempt to specify the values that I 
personally believe should be inculcated. This is not because 1 
either wish to, or could, influence the way in which particular 
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institutions Glecide their own aims but because I cannot outline 
a structure to be aimed at unless I know what purposes it is to 
serve. 

Very briefly, then, the qualities that I wish to see developed 
are the following: First, a desire to establish friendly relations 
with others and especially a determination to maintain 
effective cooperation both with those in authority over one 
and with those under one’s authority. Associated with these 
qualities are a cluster of others: respect or courtesy towards 
people generally, in the spirit of the proverb ^Ireat your 
enemy as though he were one day to be your friend’; which 
entails also an element of moderation and restraint. Beyond 
this I would specify personal reliability and conscientiousness; 
98 а belief in certain traditional ideals of civilisation, of 
Which the central one is the importance of something that may 
be designated "inner integrity’. On the academic side I would 
emphasise an energetic activity of mind and imagination, 
alert to connect 'academic' reading with personal experience, 
xs iine laboratory, in one’s profession, or in everyday 
абайы а continued search for evidence for views held. ыш 
will | cs will not of course subscribe to these values; or they 
tl hold that their only concern in their teaching is with 
ee = VO lved in the student's learning of a particular 
staff of js discipline = The point I am making is this: if the 
students уе wish to make ап effective impact on their 
examine oe ае likely to waste their efforts unless they 
build u what kind of impact they wish to make and set out to 
Well be ам agreed policy. In a large university there = 
even a mil erable variation from one department to ano! P 
members,3 A college саш һауе уегу divergent aims dd: ў 
tion attach à Bu oa BUSES the more importance an E И 
to secure Seis normative influence, the more need [ы 
Бепега] d consensus in the organisation in regard to, i 
munity; MC and ideals; second the objectives of the Fus 
and eras DUM the extent of active participation ID J j 

With thess x Ё erformance standards of the members. ke 

OW a health. values in mind I make certain assumptions E 

у community works. My first assumption 1S 
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everyone who is affected by an official decision should be 
directly or indirectly, involved in making it. For example, 1 
meal-times are to be altered, domestic staff or their repre- 
sentatives should be present at the meeting because they have 
to carry out the change; representatives of the students and 
academic staff should be present because they are affected; and 
members of the administrative staff should be present because 
the machinery of administration is involved. Similarly, if an 
individual student is to be dismissed, this contains serious 
implications for the student body and their representatives 
should be put in the picture before a final step is taken. 

Some people regard such committee work as a tedious way 
of getting things done. But they miss the point of the exercise; 
which is to build up a certain style of community—a сор 
operating, interdependent community, in which the partici- 
pants expect to consider their own wishes in the context of the 
community as a whole. At present this assumption is seldom 


applied to the academic side of the institution but this is a 
logical development. It will not ne 


participation in decision-making; 
experiment in consultation in rela 

My second assumption 
activities in the institution 


one way or another to the 
residential w 


redecorated 


cessarily take the form of 
but there is much room for 
tion to academic affairs. 
is that all officially controlled 
should be made to contribute in 
students' education. Thus when à 
ing of a college or hall of residence is being 
‚ initial selections of wallpaper and paint may be 
made by staff to ensure reasonable uniformity of design and 
to check cost, but student representatives may well make the 
final choice in accordance with their own preferences. This 
situation is of trivial importance and in many institutions 
will not apply, or will be regarded by students as irrelevant. 
But it is valuable to involve Students in consultations which 
they can report to their constituents, thus indirectly habitu- 
nt body to secing their own needs in the 
total context. Not that it is an easy matter to balance all the 
claims; students are often impatient and shortsighted and have 
difficulty in taking the larger view. Student representatives on 
committees frequently take away confused ideas of discussions 
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and fail to cmmunicate accurately to their fellows the reasons 
for decisions. But over the course of time they improve. {They 
become more constructive, do their homework better, become 
more consistent and reliable; the student body begins to 
develop the habit and tradition of effective cooperation. In 
other words they get an education in looking at public affairs 
In terms of the common good and in terms of their own 
personal reliability. They get something of this in organising 
Sports and dances, but here the scope is extended. 
tc sien, assumption is that every community or organisa- 
adaptati SEO have a machinery for the continuous review and 
aa pine of its practices, English society is very conservative 
acute, It problem of rapid yet discriminating innovation 1$ 
ше. on к that universities and colleges at the present 
extreme] e little opportunity to become vegetables; the 
Courses И, rapid expansion and the creation of many new 
But in аме “ompelen them to adapt over and over again. 
distraction, : i ces this is regarded as merely an irritant, a 
80 if breakd thing that ought not to happen, and particularly 
facilities Rand occur in, for example, feeding or pur 
anxieties Page change inevitably causes frustrations an 
development TE MO provides the opportunity for E 
Vital thing i and the potential for fruitful innovation. The 
ng is that the authorities in the institution should 


keep the; 
thee heir eye on the ultimate functions and potentialities of 
enterprises, 


E cue leader must by definition win the active 
e latin ООР his fellow staff and students.* De Jouvenel uses 
lying ow dux' for this function, his model being the 
Suggesteq individuals at the call of some person who has 
ollet's DES e to be achieved in common.” Mary Parker 
s uda ed on the other hand is of a capacity to integrate 
akes the 3 ready, at work in an existing concern: ‘the leader 
the ability | am This is pre-eminently the leadership quality— 
Em serye O organise all the forces in an enterprise and make 
Broup im common purpose. Men with this ability create a 
ining Т rather than express personal power. This implies 
Your subordinates to think for themselves and to do 
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without yourself." As has already been indicat:d, the main 
instrument of the head of an institution for this work lies in 
his involving representatives of the various sections of the 
community in the decisions that affect them. This does not 
mean involving every department every time; it means 
judicious and discreet use of committees, private soundings, 
personal consultations, and so on. It means establishing 
confidence and getting under way whatever means of 
consultation is most appropriate. 

In larger institutions much of this must of course be 
formalised and one has to build up a structure of committees, 
such as a staff /student council with a number of small standing 
subcommittees, Committees, however, can be both time- 
consuming and ineffective and their structure must be such 
that nobody can say that a good idea was killed by excessive 
consultation, that decisions take too long to achieve, or that 
their implementation is excessively delayed. It could be that 
chairmen ought to receive some training. 

As has already been noted from Etzioni, the more importance 
an institution attaches to its normative influence, the more 
need it has to secure an identification of the students with the 
community and with the ideals of the leadership. Without 
this the inevitable conflicts of any active community tend to 
be destructive rather than constructive, This consensus of 
views and identification with the ideals of the community 
depend on several factors.? First is the confidence of the student 
body in the genuine concern and personal interest of the 


authorities. Second is the effectiveness of the communication 
system, downwards, upwards and laterally. 


acute for the student body as for staff /stu 
is the extent to which the institution s 
certain legitimate aspirations and desires 
treated with the respect due to ad 


of taking part in an active and 
of fellow students; 


have an intrinsic s 


—a problem just as 
dent contacts. Third 
ucceeds in satisfying 
of the students: to be 
ults; to have the opportunity 
reasonably happy community 
to be given a course of study which will 
ignificance for them. These are all port 
manteau phrases. The single phrase ‘treated with the respect 
due to adults' itself implies several aspects: 


being spoken to 
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with courtesy and listened to with attention; being given a 
genuine voice in those affairs of the community which inépinge 
on them; having demands placed on them for the observance 
of high standards which they acknowledge; yet not being 
subjected to the pressures of moral exhortation. 

A Strong 'esprit de corps' among a body of students will con- 
tribute additional pleasure and satisfaction to the membership; 
т а community with a strong 'vertical' consensus and, identi- 
fication the normative influence will be greatly strengthened, 
but in a community where there is much disaffection and 
alienation the normative influence of the leadership will be 
Seriously weakened s To ‘be given a course of study which 
has an intrinsic Significance to them' also carries several 
aspects. First the students need to be strongly involved in their 
j demic studies, much beyond what can be achieved by 
‘crure and seminar methods and probably requiring a pretty 
уана use: of syndicate methods. Secondly the relation 
ү еен academic reading and personal experience needs to be 
at ‘ey ер robably much more than we succeed in achieving 
of pou Third there needs to be a good deal of discussion 
to P values in concrete situations, such as Leavis bud 
are mu, WM his students at Cambridge. To my mind these 

тог Important and difficult aims than has generally 
ееп allowed, 
A а quoted at the beginning of this eae 
the authori Е more systematic approach needs to bs Es 2 Di 
a normative у im higher education over the estab is па ais 
in uence, community if they wish to exert a п 
the e blen of increasing size of community clearly "s 
Sstablispeq P cions under which such an be can tes 
dead of the - à theological college of 100 stu S 
dividual mae can exert a personal influence m E 
™ effect ¢ " an sni in a college of 1000 students s 
ut Pr Intimate contact, no longer with the s 2 | 
© Position į the staff only; in a university of 10,000 m en 
Ка body eu again transformed. In the second case the sta 
ay wish to pursue the values and practice the 
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relationships outlined above. In the third case ‘srovision for 
other! levels of consensus and decision must be sought. 

The above references to the relations of the head of the in- 
stitution with the staff bring us to a crucial step in the 
argument of this chapter. If the broad analysis made of the 
staff /student relationship and structures is reasonably accurate, 
the relation between head and staff must be subjected to the 
same _analysis. Coercion, utilitarian incentives, normative 
influences, must have a similar balance, and be governed by 
the same values, if the aims outlined previously are held to 
apply here; and similar problems must arise. Coercive measures 
may be needed on occasion, but similar restraints must be 
exercised: the rule of law; the principle of manifest good will; 
the attention to the needs of the staff members; the creation 
of a climate of appreciation. On the normative side there will 
be the same need for the head of the institution and the staff 
to build up a consensus of values and views, and this will 
involve discussion of problems and policies in a variety of 
settings. The development of academic boards in colleges of 
education in recent years has been a step forward; the 
corresponding step required in a number of universities is 
for a larger elective element in the Senate. In the development 
of a staff community there is the same need for the enrichment 
of insight and the cultivation of judgment as in the student 
body; some care may, however, be required, since the parallel 
development of staff /student consultation may be felt by staff 
as containing a threat to their authority. 

A valuable study of innovation in the electronics industry 
was made a few years ago by Burns and Stalker.“ They found 
that the firms which were least effective in handling innovation 
were those with a pronounced hierarchical structure, with 
strong downward communication and sharply defined spheres 
of responsibility, while those that were most effective had a 
non-hierarchical structure which encouraged a great deal of 


exchange of views not only down through the chain of com- 
mand but upwards and laterally. 


of the wide distribution of expe 
tunity to redefine tasks when des 
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I have descidbed for staff/student relations, and oe 
for head /staff relations, is I believe the most favourable or 
constructive innovation." 

Etzioni makes another relevant observation on. the 
implications of his analysis for heads of эй ше. 
ertain evidence, he notes, suggests that the combination 0 
; uthority in one person is difficult to achieve 
© 50 may create considerable tensions, Thus 
е "trained to direct the production activity 
of his team, contro] the pace and quality of its work, advise 
en technical matters, and represent management in general 
10 the workers, At the same time he [may be] trained to be 
close to his workers, a friend, a person to whom they an turn 
ют advice and support in personal matters, and so on.'? In 
ioni's View the two functions, the instrumental and the 
the eve, are rarely found well served in a single person and 
16 head of an organisation is therefore better advised to 
m more widely. It is clear that any such Es 
Present ost take as his datum line the personalities a gh 
and Tumba, Organisation, which mean those of his co E оа 
loca] тав > а5 well as the other factors, of inherited tradi ; 
‘ances, and so on, already referred to.“ 1 
One, The 9 "Ot believe that Etzioni's point is the erc 
taking и Problem in my opinion lies in the € i 
deman ес action when, for example, rA Regit vs we 
е ne fec measures, in а manner or style which E» Ж 

the nature rg alienative reactions. The conflict m 
alongside t f the Situation: coercion has to be available 
песе i E Persona] Interest and sympathetic pe pe 
Senuinely D “rcion is to be felt to be exercised in the o 
quires T is i "t Students, The instrumental leader himse 
fluence a 8 © Wishes his Organisation to have a normative 
® Significant that this principle was incorporated 


€ in i 
m ES li Чоп; issued to the Metropolitan Police when 
ablis hed in 1828 р 


a foreman may b 


cums 


ле must remember that there is no qualification 
*SPensable t 


О а police officer than a perfect command 
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of temper, never suffering himself to be moved in the 
slikhtest degree by any language or threats which may be 
used; if he do his duty in a quiet and determined manner, 
such conduct will probably induce well-disposed bystanders 
to assist him should he require it.5 


Finally, let me repeat what my purpose has been in the 
present chapter. I have not been merely talking about being 
tactful: and diplomatic with one's colleagues or students. Nor 
have I been recommending the reader to pretend to be friendly 
when he is really seething. Nor have I been denying that one 
should be honest and frank with one's students when they 
commit offences. What I have been doing is, first, to show the 
complexity of the present situation; second, to show how the 
necessary use of coercive power can be prevented from exexcis- 
ing a negative influence in the institution as a whole. Thirdly, 
my aim has been to state briefly the kind of values that I 
personally believe should be served by the normative influences 
in the institution, and to outline, also very briefly, the structure 
that appears likely to establish and communicate those values. 
Finally, it has been my aim to show that the academic values— 
and not only the precision but the judgment and perspec” 
tive—will not be effectively communicated to the student 


without there being some normative consensus operating in 
the student's course. 
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An Inter-professional College 


Ф 


It was suggested in chapter 1 that one way of developing 
courses of a kind suited to the ‘average’ students who concern 
us would be to create new types of institutions. There has been 
some discussion of new colleges modelled on the American 
liberal arts colleges, where students aiming at a variety of 
Occupations would receive both academic and professional 
training? It has been generally assumed that such colleges 
would cater for teachers amongst others, and that the course 
would follow the ‘consecutive’ pattern, that is two ОГ thie 
years of academic work followed by one year of professional 
training. Two advantages of such an institution would be that 
future teachers would be educated alongside future members of 
other professions and that the postponement of the choice gi 

Vocation would aid recruitment to the teaching profession. 
But this is not the only kind of interprofessional college. 
It is not difficult to envisage another type in which the courses 
Would be based on the ‘concurrent’ principle, academic and 
Professional courses running side by side throughout the ш 
ium pattern would have several advantages. Tt woul: 
Secr e ш pattern, enable eee aa S ncn 
BEIM pro essions to be educated together. t wo үй 
Vid € the intensification of the student's sense Я n in the 
с is so marked a feature of the ‘concurrent Peed enable 
i. m8 colleges of education. In addition, it es of 

* students to gain from the cross-fertilising effect 
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experiences extended intermittently over the full léngth of the 
coursé in several different professions. Future teachers would 
stand to gain greatly from exchanging notes with future 
probation officers and business managers in the regular 
discussion groups throughout the course. It is worth examining 
in some detail how the structure of the curriculum might be 
worked out; the following views illustrate some of the 
possibilities. 

The curriculum would depend in part on the range of 
occupations envisaged. Common elements would be most easily 
found among those occupations whose primary concern is with 
people. They include members of the ‘welfare’ occupations 
such as teachers, youth leaders, probation officers, social 
workers, and youth employment officers; certain aspects of 
industrial administration, personnel management, commerce, 
accountancy, banking and insurance; and certain other groups 
such as clergy. It would not be necessary for all groups to 
follow three-year courses; it is not difficult to envisage one-year 
and two-year courses running alongside three-year courses in 
the same way that some colleges of education now provide 
one-year and two-year courses for special categories of students. 
It would, however, be necessary to provide for 800-1000 
students if the variety of staffing and specialised courses was to 
be adequate. It would be desirable to ensure that the courses 
уеге matched to the needs of individuals, but a suitable system 
of ‘Personal Tutors’ should make this practicable. 

The curriculum itself may be considered in the following 


way. Existing courses in colleges of education may be classified 
as follows. 


1. Practical work: School practice, visits to special schools, 
weekly work in school classes, demonstration lessons, etc. 

2. Professional courses Specific to teaching: 
courses, ‘Mathematics method’ courses, 
etc. 


‘Infant method’ 
‘curriculum’ courses, 


3. Language: Courses giving some command of written and 
spoken English. 
4. Main subjects: 


Academic subjects, such as history or 
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2 
biology; ana practical subjects, such as craft or physical 
education. Й 


5. Professional courses not specific to teaching: These may be 
grouped under the heading of ‘Man in Society’. 


Item 2 above can be paralleled without difficulty in relation 
to other professions and there should be no great difficulty in 
arranging for these courses to run throughout the threg, years 
concurrently with other courses. Item 3 would naturally be 
common to all students; courses would be varied in length 
and standard. 

Items 1 and 4 present difficulties. The range of different 
forms of practical work required for the different professions 
would be considerable and experiment would be necessary in 
Suiting them to the circumstances of the college, the needs of 
the students and the exigencies of the work-place. In regard 
to item 4, men training for secondary teaching regard their 
main subject primarily as the material for their teaching; 
women training for infant work regard their main subject 
Primarily as a study to be pursued for its own sake. This 
ambivalence can be paralleled in relation to the other 


Professions: a clergyman studying history as a ‘main’ subject 
П а pre-theological course would not expect it to serve, ue 
ut 


die theology, as an element in his professional expertise; : 
коп officer will require for his profession to make oe ў 
пао study of social administration and law. Thee 
in ations suggest that there should be some differenti н 
the requirements set for students aiming at differen 
Professions, Teachers would be offered the normal range of 
ле the main subjects for probation officers, personne! 
БЕ etc, would be drawn from a selected ae wee 
e at Phe their future work; intending clergy wow P 
йй I to choose over the total range. — En. 
Professi is the most complex and the most imp ir 
as tons listed are all in large degree concerned with р E 
deen’ and thus the understanding of social process i 
‘ о чов ment of inner convictions and awareness are centra 


t NAT. 
pite Practitioner's fulfilment of his responsibilities. The 
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course on ‘Man in Society’ would be the principal common 
elemént shared by all students and would take up perhaps 
25-30 per cent of the timetabled time. The various aspects of 
the course are shown below. 


PSYCHOLOGY Development of personality; behaviour of 


groups. 
SOCIOLOGY Structure, institutions and evolution of modern 
н society. 

SCIENCE Practical work on the scientific side of the 
above subjects; study of the impact of science 
on society. 

HEALTH Conditions of physical and mental health. 

HUMAN UNDER- An intuitive understanding of people and felt 

STANDING appreciation of values should be cultivated 


through the study of literature, drama, and/or 
film. All students would follow one of these 
alternative courses, the purpose of which 
would not be the acquisition of information 
but the development of moral and imaginative 
insight. 
HISTORY Selected phases or problems of history should 
be studied, giving due weight to political and 
economic factors, for example, ‘Democracy’ in 
the Greek City State, in the American Con- 
stitution, in the British Parliamentary system, 
and in the U.S.S.R. 
Two elements are included here: the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the significance 
of the leading world religions; and the study 
of the changing assumptions and values of 
contemporary society, which constitute a 
formidable challenge to all professional work- 


ers responsible for the management and 
influencing of other people. 


RELIGION 


It would be essential for such a course to form an integrated 
whole, planned with care by a group of qualified specialists 
working closely together as a team. It should not consist of a 
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, 
series of isolated fragments as is often the case in contemporary 
practice. It should thus also serve as a synthesising medium 
through which the ‘two cultures’ and other aspects of human 
life would be interwoven. 

Much of the work would be conducted in discussion groups 
in which the mixture of members of all professions would 
ensure the greatest interchange between different points of 
view and different types of experience. e 

Such a course will inevitably þe criticised as superficial. 
Judged by the standards of specialist honours degrees it will 
be superficial. Excessively theoretical teaching by a number of 
subject specialists would similarly result in superficiality. But 
the experience of a number of colleges which have been 
experimenting with wide-ranging courses of one kind and 
another, has shown that, given adequate team-work and 
Suitable teaching methods, the dangers of shallowness can be 
avoided. With this proviso, the stimulus to the imagination 
and understanding of members of the ‘personnel’ professions 
might well be remarkable. 
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